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In Seven Chapters.—Chap. VII. 


The two girls went to the outer door, and stood 
in the vestibule, while Blanche pointed to the 
house where Mr. Garrison lived. Turning, Rachel 
said, “‘Now, Blanche, you must go back with me 
to the library and keep guard there while I go for 
your father.” 

“Keep guard ?” 

“Oh, just stay there so that Thomas will not 
dare to go to the safe and steal the bonds.” 

Blanche’s eyes flashed. “I am sure he would 
not dare!” 

As they entered the library, Katrine was there, 
standing at a little distance from the table. She 
seemed quite composed. Blanche at once gave a 
bold, scornfullaugh. ‘You are a thief, Katrine!” 
she cried, quite disregarding the expostulating 
pressure of her arm by her cousin. ‘You and 
Thomas are both thieves! You wish to steal 
papa’s money !” 

Just then Thomas slipped into the library from 
the door by the dining-room way. ‘Who told 
you to say that, Miss Blanche?” he asked. He 
was pale, and his features, usually so composed, 
were working from agitation. “Who told you to 
say that?” 

“No matter who told me!” cried Blanche. “You 
and Katrine are both thieves! I know it!” 

Katrine advanced towards her, and Thomas 
stepped quickly to the side of the Frenchwoman. 
The two girls instinctively clasped each other’s 
hands, while they faced the pair. 

“OQ Blanche! Blanche! how foolish to speak 
so!” murmured Rachel. 

“T don’t care! Iam not afraid. I was afraid 
a little while ago, but Iam not now. You have 
lived in this house, both of you, so long that it is 
horrible that you should want to steal from papa. 
You ought to be punished. Run to Mr. Garrison’s 
for papa, Rachel, and I will stay here. I am not 
afraid of these two horrid thieves !” 

Katrine rushed toward Rachel, her dark face 
inflamed with malice. At the same moment Rachel 
saw Thomas step towards Blanche. 

“You shall not go for your uncle!” said Ka- 
trine, catching Rachel’s hands at the wrists and 
holding them. Rachel gave no answer, but en- 
deavored to draw her hands away. 

“Do not dare to touch me!” she heard Blanche 
exclaim to Thomas. 

“‘I—I did not intend to touch you,” Thomas an- 
swered, in a voice not devoid of respect. How- 
ever Katrine had tempted him, he was still, from 
training and habit, the courteous Thomas of old, 
who had obeyed Blanche’s capricious commands 
whenever given. Rachel was still struggling with 
Katrine. 

Blanche, noticing her effort to free herself, darted 
across the library. ‘Let Rachel go, you insult- 
ing, wicked woman!” she cried, imperiously. 

Katrine, flushed and excited, looked fiercely at 
Blanche. “I shall not let her go! She shall not 
go for your papa! I will not permit her to make 
false charges against me! I am innocent. It is 
not true that either Thomas or myself wish to 
steal anything here!” 

“She make false charges!” retorted Blanche, 
with the old habit of command in every word. ‘J 
make the charge, and I mean it! Why do you 
not hold my hands like that? You do not dare— 
that is why! You know me of old! If you 
should seize me so, I—I would get free if I had to 
bite you! You shall not hold her, you horrible 
woman! But I know what to do. I will make 
you free her!” 

Here Blanche sprang forward and vigorously 
turned a bell-handle set in the wall, to summon a 
servant. Katrine instantly loosed her hold upon 
Rachel’s wrists, uttering a sharp little cry as she 
did so. Rachel did not wait an instant, but sped 
across the marbled hall to the large front door. 
Opening it, she sprang down the steps to the street 
and ran till the great dusky mansion on the corner 
rose before her, with its windows full of light. 
She saw the gleam of a white urn in the lower 
court-yard, and recollected Blanche’s words about 
it. This must be the house. Darting up the great, 
stately stoop, she pulled with both hands the large 
bronze bell-handle. Beyond her lay a vestibule, 








with two plate-glass doors gleaming rosy from the 
fluted silk curtains that shaded them. 

As she waited, listening, her heart almost leaped 
in her breast. Immediately one of the bright, 
rose-tinted doors opened, and a tall butler, with a 
clean-shorn face, stood in its place. He started 
as he saw her pale face, her fair hair uncovered 
and tossed by the wind, and her whole attitude 
expressing excitement and agitation. “I—I wish 
to see my uncle. He is here at dinner. He is 
Mr. George Merivale. Please tell him to come to | 





the door without delay, and say to him that some- 
thing of importance has happened in his own 
house, and he must return there at once.” 

The butler drew her into the hall. She remem- 
bered afterwards that he dirécted her to seat her- 
self in a high, handsome chair, that stood against 
the wall. She remembered, too, that he spoke to 
her with a kindly voice and that he told her he 
would at once speak to her uncle. But she felt 
so strange and dizzy that she hardly thought of 
what he said, and closing her eyes, leaned her 
head against the carvings of the large chair. A 
minute afterwards a velvet curtain which draped 
a near doorway parted, and her uncle came hastily 
forward. 

“Uncle George!” she cried, rising and stretching 
out both hands to him. 

He took them, exclaiming, ‘““Why, Rachel! You 
are pale! What has happened? Why have you 
come here ?” 

“I—I came, uncle, to tell you that your money 
may be stolen at any minute. Your money, 
or bonds, I mean, in your safe. I found it 
out. Katrine and Thomas are going to steal 
them if they can. I left Blanche in the library. 
She was not afraid to stay there, but now I am 
sorry I left her there alone. I—I will tell you the 
rest as we go to the house, for we must not wait!” 

Without asking more questions, Mr. Meri- 





| vale took his hat and overcoat from a stand, and 
| hurried with his niece into the street. They passed 


| up the Merivale’s stoop, and while he was putting 
his latch-key into the door, Rachel said, anx- 








iously, “I—I do so hope that nothing has hap- 
pened to poor Blanche !” 

Mr. Merivale opened the door, and Rachel, in her 
eagerness, sprang in before him. The hall was 
empty, but before she reached the library Blanche 
came out. 


“Ts it you, Rachel?” cried her cousin. ‘Where 
is papa?” 

“QO Blanche!” Rachel exclaimed. “I did 
wrong. Iam sure I did!” 


“Wrong?” echoed Blanche. “Why, how ?” 


her 
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“By leaving you.” 

“Leaving me!” said Blanche, with a scornful 
little laugh. “Do you think I am afraid of those 
two horrid thieves ? They would not dare to touch 
me, as they touched you. And you’ve brought 
papa. O papa, I’m glad you’ve come. Do you 
know about it? Has Rachel told you ?” 

“She has told me quite enough,” said Mr. Meri- 
vale, as he entered the library, with his daughter 
clinging to his side. ‘Has the safe been opened? 
Do you know, Blanche, whether it has been 
opened ?” 

“T think not,” said Blanche, looking behind at 
Rachel, who followed. “That is, unless it was 
opened before Rachel and I came into the library. 
Thomas left the house when Rachel left it to call 
you. Katrine stayed here for a few minutes, but 
she got frightened, and then hurried downstairs.” 

“Plucky little Blanche!” said her father, stoop- 
ing and kissing her. 

“Don’t fancy it was I who saved the bonds, if 
they are really saved!” cried Blanche. “It was 
Rachel, and you must give her the full credit. 
She overheard Katrine talking to Thomas, and 
told me what she said, and then wanted to go in 
search of you. If the money is not stolen, papa, it 
is because Rachel has prevented Katrine and 
Thomas from taking it.” 

By this time Mr. Merivale was turning the com- 
bination lock to the safe, and in a moment he 
threw back the door. Rachel waited in the keen- 
est suspense. 





“The bonds are here—and I am very thankful 





for it, and very grateful to both of you.” ‘Then 
turning to his daughter, he said, ‘Will my little 
girl oblige me by going upstairs, so that I may 
speak with Rachel alone for a few minutes ?” 

“So it has been mainly through your thought- 
fulness and courage, Rachel, that these bonds have 
been saved,” he said, after Blanche had left. “Now 
tell me how you knew that Thomas wished to steal 
them, and all that has happened since. 

Rachel told her story very simply; beginning 
with her accidentally hearing her uncle say to 
the butler that he wished the bonds put into the 
safe. Then she spoke of Katrine; telling him how 
the Frenchwoman had asked her for her father’s 
letter, and had said it would bring money ; how 
the words of Katrine to Thomas had been over- 
heard, and because she had pitied the Frenchwom- 
an, who had pleaded earnestly for forgiveness, she 
had promised not to tell her aunt of her guilt; 
how she had afterwards seen Thomas come into 
the library, and goto the safe to open it. Then 
she felt sure that he, and probably Katrine, still 
meant to take the bonds; how in her desperation 
she had told Blanche, and what had followed 
when the two met Katrine and Thomas again in 
the library. 

“IT must say,” said Mr. Merivale, taking her 
hand when she had finished, “that I am pleased 
at the good judgment you have shown. You have 
prevented the loss of the bonds, and Tam specially 
grateful, because you did it after you had read 
the grave charges that were no doubt made in 
your father’s letter. The act of which he proba- 
bly wrote was a base and selfish one. I have no 
excuse to offer for it, and intend to make such 
reparation for it as lies in my power. For this 
reason I am glad you are with me to-day. But 

if you had left the house after reading your fath- 


er’s letter, I could not have blamed you. Your 
indignation would have been just. You see, 


therefore, my child, that what you have done has 
a deeper significance to me than the mere saving 
of the bonds could possibly have.” 

Mr. Merivale’s lips quivered, his voice broke, 
and he abruptly turned and walked towards the 
window. 

Rachel followed him, with moistened eyes, and 
placing her hand in his, said, “I was hurt, uncle, 
when I read the letter. For a little while I did 
nct know what to do. I did not want ever to see 
you again. I wanted to go away from here, and 
to forget that you were my uncle. But there were 
a few words in the letter that seemed to show that 
father felt kindly toward you, and perhaps in his 
heart forgave what had been done. They would 
not go out of my mind. If he could try to find 
excuse for what had caused him such trouble and 
pain, it seemed to me that 1 ought not to feel 
anger. And—uncle—after what you have said 
’m sure, I shall love you with all my heart.” 

Here, weakened and overcome by the excitement 
of the evening, she covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed like a child. 

Her uncle turned quickly and clasped her in 
his arms. ‘‘My child,” he said, ‘for your mother’s 
sake, as well as for my own peace of mind, I shall 
seek to make reparation, and to undo so far as I 
can, the wrong of the past. In the future you 
must be my child. The property that belonged to 
your father shall be yours, and in such measure 
as I can, I will fill his place to you. May 1?” 

“O uncle,” she sobbed, “you know that you 
may !” 

The next morning Mr. Merivale took a late 
breakfast, and what was unusual, took it with his 
family. After the exciting events of the previous 
evening had been discussed, and the family were 
about leaving the table, he said,— 

“T think, children, you will all be glad, as both 
your mother and | are glad, that Rachel is to stay 
with us in the future, as one of the family. She 
is alone, as you know,—without father or mother. 
I am the only relative she has in the world. For 
this reason, if for no other, I shall be happy, so 
far as I can, to fill for her a father’s place. Your 
mother enters fully into the spirit of this wish, 
and I am sure, from what she tells me, that each 
of you will eagerly do the same.” 

“T cast my vote with mother’s!” cried Frank, 
heartily. Then, looking very demure, though there 
was a twinkle in his eyes, he continued, “May I 
make a suggestion, sir? Your cares are already 
very heavy, with such irrepressible daughters as 


Blanche and Jda on your hands. Now, if you 


don’t object, I think I should be willing to relieve 
you of all fatherly obligations to Miss Rachel 





here, and assume them myself.” 
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Blanche burst into a laugh. 
“You all know,” he continued, frowning with 
affected sternness upon Blanche, “that my experi- 
ence and dignity of character fit me for such a 
responsibility. Here’s Ida, as prim and circum- 
spect as a Quaker. It’s wholly owing to my in- 
finence upon the young woman!” 
“Oh yes!” cried Ida, Jaughing. 
a horrid example of me long ago. 


“You’ve made 
I’m glad some 
one is coming into the family to help me keep 
watch and guard over you, sir.” 

Poor Rachel, to whom jesting was almost in- 
comprehensible, listened with an amusing expres- 
sion of perplexity upon her pretty face; but in a 
moment Mrs. Merivale said,— 

“Pray, don’t joke about it, children. After I 
came home last night, and had heard Rachel’s 
story from your father, I could not sleep. I was 
With my 
head upon the pillow, I watched the moonbeams 
shining through the further window of my room, 
and listened to the sounds that came up from the 
street. Some time must have passed. Then I 
heard a newsboy’s cry. The other sounds had 
grown fainter, and as it rose above them, it 
seemed so pleading and pitiful that I could think 
of nothing but the voice of hunger and of misery 
crying for help. It affected me strangely. I 
couldn't keep back the tears. 

“But after a while I slept. And then I dreamed 
that I was in a bare, unwholesome-looking room. 
The light came into it from a dirty attic window. 
‘There was a forlorn-looking table. On it stood a 
half-burnt candle, and by the candle an empty 
plate and scattered crumbs of bread. 


not restless, or consciously nervous. 


One broken 
chair leaned against the wall. In the corner was 
a bed,—and there, to my horror, I saw Julian, his 
eyes hollow and closed, his whole face drawn, and 
pinched, and colorless. He lay as if dead. 
“By him was Blanche. She was upon her side, 
her head thrown back, moaning in delirium, and 
repeating over and over again, ‘O mamma! mam- 
ma! Are you dead? Come! come! O mamma! 
mamma! Tam starving! 

“}Lorror-stricken and almost shricking, I turned, 
and by the window, clutching the sillto keep from 
falling, stood Frank. Ile did not know me. His 
knees trembled with weakness. His head drooped. 


He raised one hand to his forehead, and looking 


at me out of unearthly eyes, he said in a weak, | 


husky voice, 

**Vou've come too late. We're past your chari- 
ties, madam. I’ve tried since my father’s death 
to keep the wolf from the door. T couldn't do it. 
Ile would come in. LT asked for work, and there 
was none. No—no-— no. And I couldn't beg. Oh, 
it’s a wretched world! 
little Blanche!’ 

“Shricking | awoke,” continued Mrs. Merivale, 


Poor litth: Blanche! Poor 


and here she broke down. 
with her hands, and dropping hea 
table, she sobbed like a child. 


head upon the 


Julian, who had sat with wide-open eyes listen- 
ing to the pitiful story, burst into tears and ran to 
his mother’s side, crying, “O mamma, it wasn’t 
true! 
lL love you. 


It was only adream. Don't cry, mamma. 
I dv love you, mamma.” 

Mrs. Merivale placed her arm about the little 
form and drew it closely to her. For some mo- 
Even Mr. Merivale 
and Frank were too much moved to speak. 


ments not a word was said. 

Frank's buoyant spirits were the first to rally, 
and turning to Rachel, with a queer expression on 
his face, and an attempt to banter, he said, 

“Do vou see whatall this means, young woman ? 
Don’t? Why, isn’titevident that your aunt doesn’t 
quite like the thought that these interesting cous- 
ins 


f vours should be left alone in the world ? 
Yes And somehow for this, or for some other 
good reason, she is not willing that you should in- 
dulve in the same liberty ? Yes ? Well, what then ? 


Why, she eagerly accepts my benevolent sugges- | 


tion, that 
family, 


1 assume fatherly obligations in this 
and stand between you and a frowning 
Delightful, isn’t it?” 

“Nonsense !”” 


world, 
laughed Ida, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. “Nonsense! If you couldn't keep 
the wolf from poor Julian and Blanche, he'd cer- 
tainly eat Rachel up in no time.” 

“Don't hurt my feelings. Did any one ever 


know a& young woman to listen to a reasonable 


suggestion ?” 

And so after some further conversation the mat- 
ter was settled; and Rachel lives to-day, the idol 
of her uncle’s household, one with them in her 
sympathies and love, and seeking to make life, not 
simply a pleasure, but a duty and a benediction 
to others. 

What became of Thomas and Katrine ? 
knows. 


No one 
Evil always seeks to hide itself in dark- 
ness. 

~o 


SUPERSTITION. 

When Mr. Joseph Thomson made his recent ex- 
ploration of Central Africa, the belief that he was 
a great “lybon,” or medicine-man, was a better 
protection to him than an army, and his photo- 
graphic apparatus and galvanic battery more effec- 
tive than Gatling guns. “1 told them,” he says, in 
his “Through Masai Land,” “that I was the white 
lybon of the Lajomba; that Mbaratien (their 
chief lybon) was a fraud in comparison to me. 

* ‘Now, you there!’ I said, ‘just look here for a 
moment, and I will show you a thing or two. 
You see my teeth? Observe how firm they are’ 
(here I tapped them with my knuckles). *You 


Covering her face | 


THE YOUTHS 


“ ‘Now look. They are gone!’ 

“Here every one shrank back in intense amaze- 
ment, and the whole party were on the point of 
flight. Reassuring them, I once more turned my 
head, put matters to rights in a twinkling, and 
bowing and smiling to my wondering spectators, 
I once more rapped my teeth. 

“Here let me inform the gentle reader (in the 
strictest confidence, of course) that I have a couple 
of artificial teeth, which at this juncture were per- 
fect treasures. ‘These I manipulated to the aston- 
ishment of the Masai, and as they thought I could 
do the same thing with my nose or eyes, they 
hailed me at once as a veritable ‘lybon n’ebor’ 
(white medicine-man).” 

— ~~ —_— 
CONTENT. 


Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. ’ 
—E. B, Browning. 
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For the Companion, 
A FORTUNATE CYCLONE. 


‘Ben down to Squire Brennan’s, Mose ?” 

The speaker was a sturdy farmer, who stood 
mopping the moisture from his brow just outside 
the lane fence which divided bis snug farm from 
that of his nearest neighbor. 

Moses Bently drew the reins tightly across the 
neck of his dripping horse, and with a sharp 
“Whoa!” flung himself out of the saddle. 

“Yaas,” said he; “I’ve ben thar,” and pulling a 
huge bandanna from his pocket, he took off his hat 
and followed the example of his neighbor across 
the fence. 

“Jones,” 


exclaimed he, with vehemence, “but 
aint this a scorcher ? Never seed sech hot weather 
in the last of August. Cuttin’ up corn, air ye? 
Bless me, man! you’ll drop fust ye know, an’ hev 
to be laid in the shade.” 

“Not’s long’s I can keep up a sweat,” replied 
Jones, coming forward from the corn shocks and 
leaning upon the fence. ‘But say, Mose, what’s 
| that rumpus "bout over in your neighborhood ? 
| What’s the row ’tween Blake an’ Miller anyhow ? 
| | hear they’ve ben down to Brennan’s lawin’ it to- 
} day.” 
| ““Yaas,” returned Moses, ‘they’ve ben thar law- 
| in’ it, an’ they’re likely to keep on lawin’ to the 
end o’ ther days. But mercy, Jones! I can’t stand 
|} in this hot sun tellin’ ye ’bout it.” 
| 





“Come under the shadder o’ this plum-tree here,” 
walking toward a large branching plum which 
stood, loaded with fruit, just inside the fence. 
“Ifere’s a good place to set down an’ cool yerself 
olf,” he added, as Mose finished tying his animal 
and climbed over the fence. 

“Yuaas,” said Moses again, as he seated himself 
| beside Jones at the foot of the tree, lifted his 
| broad-brimmed straw hat and drew one hickory 
| shitt sleeve across his beady forehead. ‘“Yaas, 
| they’ll law it now s’long’s they live, an’ in the end 
| I left their 
| lawyers argyin’ fore Squire Brennan, an’ a picked 
| jury that didn’t know nothin’ "bout the case, nor 
| 


all they'll have’ll go to pay up costs. 


nothin’ "bout anything else if I’m any judge; jest 

| like most o’ the men that gets on juries, though; 
lot o’ loafers, reg’lar nuisances, that’s just got 
pride "nough t’ keep ‘em out o’ the poorhouse. 

“Squire Brennan did his best, jest as he al’ays 
does, to git ’em to settle; but bless ye! ’twa’n’t 
any use. They're madder’n hornets, both of ’em. 
I went down as a witness, but what I knew didn’t 
amount to nothin’, ’n’ I jest got disgusted with 
their wranglin’, an’ when they was done with me, 
I come away an,”—— 

“But what’s it all about?” broke in Jones. 
“Air they fightin’ "bout that new survey ?” 

“Waal, yaas, that’s at the bottom of it, but they 
wouldn’t a had no trouble "bout that, I guess, if ’t 
| hadn't ben fer them harvest apple-trees on Blake’s 
| line, that he set out when he first moved onto the 
| place. There’s only five or six of ’em, and they 
}don’t bear a great sight of apples, either; but 
| they’re good, what there is of ’em, an’ dead ripe 
now. Ye see, Blake sot ’em out right on his south 

line, or jest as near as he could, an’ not have ’em 
| grow so’s to spread acrost. Waal, the Gov’ment 
| surveyers was jest as drunk when they run the 

lines over Section Twelve as they was when they 
laid out the rest o’ this township, an’ so this new 
survey sets them apple-trees jest inside Miller's 
north line. 

“There aint any question, of course,” continued 
Moses, “not the least sprinklin’ o’ doubt that Mil- 
ler’s got a legal right to them apple-trees, ef the 
last survey is ec’rect, an’ he’s mean enough—which 
it seems he is—to claim ’em. But it seems that 
Blake hadn’t no idea that Miller would lay any 
claim to the apples, or that he re’ly intended to 
have the line-fence sot over, bein’ as ’twas only a 





’ 





matter of two feet or so, an’ ’specially so long’s 
there was a chance to dispute the last lay-out an’ 
set up the old Gov’ment one agin. 

“The new survey, ye know, was made last June, 
an’ the change o’ lines ’tween Blake an’ Miller 
was so leetle that Blake never thought o’ speakin’ 
of it, only jest ina jokin’ way. Ye see, the west 
line o’ Section Twelve was changed much as three 


“em, an’ had to come out o’ the public road, which 


er’ble good over it. 





“But as T was sayin’, Blake hadn't no idea that | single glance. 
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| atween ’em; but when his apples got ripe, he went 

down one day an’ begun pickin’ some off’m the ear- 
| liest tree. An’ while he was a-pickin’ of ’em, here 
| comes one 0’ Miller’s boys, with a bag slung over 
| his arm, an’ climbs over the fence. 

****Mornin’, Joe!’ says Blake, unsuspectin’ as 
could be. ‘Got through harvestin’ ? 

** *Ves,’ says Joe. ‘Thought we'd better git some 
o’ these apples, now they’re gittin’ ripe. Pop says 
they belong to him now, but you can have half of 
’em this year, bein’ as you put out the trees; or 
he’ll pay ye for your trouble in settin’ ’em out.’ 

““*He will, hay ?’ snaps Blake, settin’ down his 
pail an’ starin’ at young Joe sarcasticval like. 
‘Your dad's a mighty generous fellow, aint he, 
now? He’ll give me half the apples! Give ’em 
to me, will he? Waal, I guess he will, for I sh’ll 
take ’em, the whole of ‘em, not only this year, but 
ey’ry year, and don’t ye forget that now, sonny!’ 

“At that, Joe he kinder bridled up a leetle. ‘I 
guess my father’s got a right in the lan’,’ says he. 
‘An’ he told me to pick some o’ these apples, an’ 
I’m goin’ to take some of ’em home now,’ an’ 
eyin’ Blake kind o’ cautious-like, he reached up 
for a big yaller one that hung a-temptin’ his jaws 
jest above his head. 

“ Don’t ye touch that!’ yells Blake, startin’ for 
him in a way that made the boy dodge from un- 
der the tree an’ scramble for dear life over the 
fence. 

‘“‘Waal, of course Miller was madder ’n a hornet, 
an’ so, with this new survey back of him, he goes 
down to Squire Brennan’s an’ sues Blake for tres- 
pass, an’ sence that time each one of ’em’s had one 
0’ their boys a watchin’ them apples, day an’ 
night, to see ’t the other’n didn’t steal’em. They 
mount guard out there like a couple o’ roosters, 
one on one side the fence an’ the other’n on t’other. 
One of ’em’s afraid to touch the apples, an’ the 
other dasn’t.” 

“What’ll be the outcome, think ?” asked Jones, 
as Moses paused in his narrative, and again made 
use of the huge bandanna. 

“The outcome? Bless ye, man, there won’t be 
no outcome to it! Squire Brennan can’t decide 
the case, an’ if he did ’twouldn’t amount to nothin’, 
an’ no decidin’ ever will so long’s there’s a higher 
court to carry the thing through, an’ then they’ll 
take a fresh start an’ go through agin. This is a 
case, ye see, for trespass, but how’re they goin’ to 
make trespass out of it till they can prove who the 
land belongs to ?” 

“T see,” said Jones; “goin’ to be a nice wrangle, 
aint it?” 

“T s’h’d say so,” muttered Moses. ‘But, Jones,” 
he added, getting upon his feet, “I must be goin’. 
Do ye see that black cloud off in the south-west ? 
Shouldn’t wonder if we’d git another reg’lar old 
twister when that comes up, an’ it’s a-comin’, too.’ 

“Thought I heard it thunderin’ an’ kind o’ rum- 
blin’ somewhar a bit ago,” said Jones, rising. “I’m 
*fraid you’re right, Mose, and I don’t know but it 
és a good plan for a feller to be gettin’ around close’t 
to his suller.” 

“Yaas,” returned Moses. “My wife and the 
young ones have jest about half-lived in my dug- 
out this summer. Every time they see a cloud, 
they skedaddle for ‘the house of refuge,’ as Sara 
calls it.” 

“Beats all how many o’ them tornadoes goes 
ragin’ over this country lately,” said Jones ; ** pears 
like a man aint safe nowheres,” and bidding each 
other good-day, the two men separated. 





“TWISTER,” as a word in Western parlance, 
has attained an entirely new signification within 
the last two years, especially throughout the now 
famous storm-belt extending from central Kansas 
in a north-westerly diregtion beyond the southern 
boundary of Minnesota. 

The prevalence of those terrible storms known 
as tornadoes, cyclones, and throughout this region 
as “twisters,” has become so alarming of late that 
in some of the counties of Iowa the citizens take 
refuge in their cellars during the summer season 
at the appearance of every dark and threatening 
cloud. 

In this region a large proportion of the farmers 
and many of the townspeople dig out-of-door cel- 
lars, or ‘“‘under-ground houses,” in which to shel- 
ter themselves from the violence of these atmos- 
pheric disturbances. 

On nearing one of their dwellings, one notices, 


but a few yards to one side, a heaped-up mound 


of earth, with an opening in one end disclosing the 
frame-work and top of a heavy door, the bottom 
of which is reached by a flight of steps cut into the 
earth in front. The whole is constructed much 
|; after the pattern of the summer milk-house of 
more Eastern farmers, and, indeed, most of the 
dug-outs are used for that purpose also. 

The genuine tornado, or “twister,” —the one 
which tears up everything in its track,—is gener- 
ally preceded by a short time of hot, “muggy” 
weather, and at such times, when the feather- 
edged, dark-centred nimbus floats lazily a mile or 
two above the farmer’s head, small spiral-shaped 
projections are often seen suddenly darting down- 
| ward from their centres, curling, twisting, steadily 
| shooting ahead, sometimes almost reaching the 
}earth. Then with a peculiar, writhing motion, 





rods; but as the odds was all in favor of both of | these snake-like columns of vapor break up into 


little sections, or separate puffs, and disappear as 


hadn’t ben used but four years, they both felt tol- | quickly as they were formed. 


Sometimes a dozen or more may be seen at a 
On such days it is necessary to be 


see there is no fraud there. Just wait then till 1! Miller’d make trouble about the middle line, as | on the lookout, and if the cloud above one of those 
| there was a good solid fence that they’d both built | dark columns grows suddenly black and cinits 


turn my head. 


flashes of lightning, followed by the rumble of 
thunder, the “‘dug-out” is the only safe retreat. 

About three o’clock on the particular afternoon 
and near the locality of which we write, the ther- 
mometer at various places indicated 98° Fahren- 
heit in the shade, and away towards the horizon in 
the south and west could be seen piled-up masses of 
silver-tinted thunder-clouds, their lowering bases 
sinking almost out of sight behind the distant 
woods and fields. 

“My! what whoppin’ old thunder- heads!” 
thought Billings Blake, as he sat sweltering be- 
neath the shade of one of the disputed apple-trees ; 
“suess Clem Miller’ll git sick of his bargain sittin’ 
over there on the south side of the fence. He 
dasn’t come over here, though,” he soliloquized, 
“cause he knows I c’n lick ’im the best day he 
ever saw, an’ he knows I will, too, if he comes.” 

Clem did have a pretty hard place, to be sure; 
for, to tell the truth, he was afraid of young Blake, 
and so, as there were no trees on his side, he was 
obliged to content himself with the small shelter 
afforded by the green corn-stalks which grew be- 
side the fence. 

“T wish pa’d never made any row "bout these 
miserable old apple-trees,” he grumbled, as he 
held his broad-brimmed hat high over his head in 
order to shelter himself from the scorching rays 
which would find their way down through the 
corn leaves; ‘I don’t want to be melted into taller 
a-watchin’ them old apples that'll rot in two days 
after they’re picked. I don’t like the looks of 
them clouds,” he added, a moment later. 

“‘Halloo, Clem!” 

Could he believe his ears? Yes, it was surely 
young Billings Blake calling him. 

‘Wants me to come over there, an’ then lick 
me,” growled Clem. 

“I say, Clem,” bawled young Blake again. 
“Clem, jest get up an’ look over the hill yender. I 
believe there’s a twister a-comin’.” 

Clem got up and looked. 

Tis, sure enough, Bill,” he answered. 
reckon it will come this way sure ?” 

“Dun no,” said Billings. ‘I say, Clem, come 
over here an’ let’s watch the thing!” 

It is curious how a common danger transforms 
the bitterest enemies into the best of friends. Clem 
got over the fence without the slightest hesitation, 
and in a moment the two boys, who just before 
would not have deigned to speak to each other, 
stood together, gazing in common fear and won- 
der upon a scene that once witnessed is never for- 
gotten. 

Away to the southwest, several of those silvery- 
edged, harmless-looking clouds had grown to- 
gether, and were rapidly approaching. ‘Their sun- 
tinted columns had suddenly changed color, and, 
black and angry, they were tumbling together in 
ugly broken masses, while forks of jagged light- 
ning darted across their lowering sides, and the 
distant growl of thunder could be distinctly heard. 

The wind sprang up, and began to stir the leaves 
of the apple-trees, and to rustle the broad blades 
of corn, while black masses of vapor swept hur- 
riedly across the sky, obscuring the sun, and hurl- 
ing themselves into the very midst of the huge 
pile, thus constantly swelling its already enor- 
mous proportions. 

“Mercy !” said Clem, catching at his hat as a 
fresh gust of wind swept past. ‘Mercy! Bill, the 
wind’s a-blowin’ from ev’ry direction, an’ jest look 
at them clouds; they’re a-comin’ from every way, 
an’ goin’ everywhere. Don't ye think we’d better 
git for shelter ?” 

“Where sh’ll we go, Clem, to better ourselves ?” 
asked his companion. ‘Ye can’t tell where she'll 
strike the hardest, and fer one, I’d rather be in the 
open field, than in the woods when there’s a hur- 
ricane comin’. But jest look at ’er.” 

Even as he spoke, the roar of the approaching 
hurricane drowned his voice, and a round black 
column, darting down from the centre of the hurry- 
ing mass, struck the timber across the hill, with a 
roar and a crash that was fairly deafening. 

“Run, Clem! Git fer the field!” yelled Bill; 
and the frightened boys scurried away toward the 
north, and the fifty yards’ run which they were 
then able to make probably saved their lives. 

On came the twisting, writhing storm, tearing 
the earth, trees, grain and fences in its track, and 
filling the air with a hideous din. Swiftly as the 
boys ran, they were not fleet-footed enough to es- 
cape the effect of the fearful side wind which 
accompanied the whirling cloud. 

Clem felt his legs suddenly wrenched from un- 
der him, and in a trice found himself turning the 
most astonishing summersaults he had ever 
dreamed of. His hat and shirt were literally torn 
away from him, and a moment later, scratched, 
bruised, and lacerated by the corn stubs over 
which he had been tumbled, he found himself ly- 
ing on his back in a deep, dead furrow, with six 
inches of muddy water slushing around him. 

Bill had fared but little better, as, spattered 
with mud and bleeding from half-a-dozen bruises, 
he picked himself up from between two corn rows, 
where he had been carried bodily. 

“We are in a bad fix, sure,” said Bill. ‘But 
jest look down yender in the track of ’er, will ye? 
There’s a strip forty rods wide where there aint a 
thing standin’, an’ the ground’s all ploughed 
ready fer winter wheat. Yes, an’—an’—an’—can I 
believe my eyes—the apple-trees are gone!” 

“If they haint!” answered Clem. “Hurrah, 
Bill! your dad ’n’ mine’ll quit their quarrellin’ 


“Do ye 





now, won't they, an’ we'll all be friends an’ hunt 


| 


| ducks together like we used to? 
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“That’s what we will!” answered Bill, and 
away they went to tell the news. 

They went to Bill’s home first, and found Mr. 
Blake just returned, while the family, who had 
witnessed the storm at a distance, were terribly 
frightened for the safety of the young watchers. 

“The apple-trees are gone, father,” said Bill. 

The man stood speechless for a moment, look- 


ing first at his son and then at Clem. Then turn- | 
ing short away, he strode to the gate, where he 


had tied his horse; he untied and sprang upon the 
animal’s back, and rode rapidly down the road. | 

His enemy Miller had just gone by, hurrying 
toward his home to see if harm had come to any 
of his family. 

“Halloa, neighbor!” shouted Blake, riding up 
behind. “I say, Miller,” he added, as the latter | 
halted his horse and turned about, “I say, Miller, 
let’s shake hands. Them apple-trees are gone. 
It’s all settled. Let’s shake hands.” 

“Yes, let’s shake hands. I’m glad that they are 
gone, and it’s all settled.” 


| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. 


FOURTH EVENING. 





About this time the bean-picking was interrupted | 
by an episode not uncommon to childhood and ado- | 
lescence, particularly during winter and spring. That 
episode was the “mumps,” a disease which, having 
made its painful appearance in the school, took a 
careful census of all the young and uninitiated parotid 
glands in the community, and gave us our first bitter 
lessons in the enlargement in the head. 

Not to linger upon a distressing epoch, fraught 
with grimaceful recollections, it will suffice to say 
that it was three weeks before our ears were down to 
the normal level again, and we had sufficiently recov- 
ered from a state of invalidism to resume the ordina- 
ry oceupations of life. 

Meantime, grandfather, assisted by the hired man, 
had picked over a good many bushels of beans during 
stormy days, and the original forty bushels had been 
materially reduced. 

In Maine, at that time of year, “lumbering” was the 
principal business, and hence it came about quite 
naturally that in response to our demand for a story, 
grandfather related a remarkable adventure in the 
“lumber woods” which occurred when he 
young man, nineteen or twenty. 


was a 


A Remarkable Escape. 


“Fifty years ago,” said the old Squire, “when the 
Maine forests were the theatre and emporium of the 
Eastern lumber business, it was customary every fall 
for little parties of three or four to go off ‘prospect- 
ing’ in the wilderness, for the purpose of looking 
up favorable places to conduct logging operations 
during the following winter. I went on several such 
‘timber cruises,’ and it was during one of these that 
the dangerous and extraordinary adventure which I 
am about to relate befell our party. 

“There were with me that time two young men of 
not far from my own age, whose names were Caleb 
Bearse and Eben Winslow. Our survey that year 
was confined to the region about the Pocumpus Lake, 
one of the western Schoodic Lakes, which form the 
head waters of the St. Croix River. The country 
about the Pocumpus was very wild, and covered for 
the most part with a dense growth of mixed woods. 
We were obliged to camp out for nearly three weeks. 

“On referring to an old diary, I see that on the 
morning of the 27th of September, as we were tak- 
ing breakfast xt our campon the lake shore, Bearse 
espied two bears on the opposite side among the dead 
trees cn a flowed tract, caused by the dam at the foot 
of the lakes. They were both on the trunk of a very 
tall sugar-maple, climbing it; and I recollect that as 
we looked, one of them lost his hold and slid back 
into the water with a splash. 

* «There’s game for us!’ Bearse exclaimed, hastily 
swallowing the coffee in his dipper; then jumping 
up, he loaded his old musket. Winslow and I charged 
our shot-guns. Bearse had a young dog with him, 
which he whistled for. We got into our bateau and 
pulled out on the lake, making our way with as little 
noise as possible, for we hoped to get a shot. Mean- 
time, the bear in the water had again regained the 
tree, and was clambering clumsily up after the other. 
We could see the first bear near the top of the 
maple. 

“We were not many minutes crossing. The maple 
stood among other trees. The dog espied the bears 
before we were half way over, but so intent were 
they on whatever was inside the tree, that they did 
not see nor hear us till we were within about two 
hundred yards of them. Then the topmost one faced 
about, growled and turned “to get down. But the 
lower one had not yet seen us, and was trying equally 
hard to get up, whimpering in his eagerness. 

“ «Shoot !’ exclaimed Bearse. 

‘All three of us fired, and both bears either jumped 
or tumbled off the tree into the water. 

**Pull in!’ shouted Winslow. 

“The dog had become so excited with the firing that 
he leaped out of the boat and swam for the game, 
though he could hardly keep up with us, for Wins- 
low was doubling over at his paddle, and shouting, 
‘Close in, fellows! Close in on ’em!’ 





“Bearse stood up, and reloading, fired a second 
shot, getting aim after a fashion. The bears were 
swimming for the shore. 
jured either of them. The boat could not readily be 
paddled among the dead trees and fallen brush. The 
veared animals got to the -hore in advance of us. 

Searse fired a last shot just as they were jumping 
out of the water. It hit the smaller one of the bears, 
apparently, for he turned with a snarl, and for a mo- 
ment seemed disposed to fight; but before Bearse 
could reload, he ran oft after the other. 


dog had climbed out on a stranded log, and stood 
quivering, with an occasional whine, as he looked off 


We had not seriously in- | 


We heard | down and submerge the honey. 
them racing through the woods, smashing the twigs. | further out, there stood a dead fir, afoot and a half, 

“It was next to useless to chase them now. The | perhaps, in diameter, and a little beyo; ‘1 this, a very 
| large black ash—one of the largest I ever saw, nearly 
It had been 
and heard the bears running away. Suddenly he | dead so long that the top had mostly fallen. The 
gave a shrill yelp, and jumped into the water, and | smaller and nearer fir seemed, we thought, to lean 


THE 


just then I felt something strike my hat and heard an 


angry buzz. We looked up and saw bees darting 
about. The air was full of them, and a deep hum- 


ming issued from the tree tops. 

**Bee-tree,’ said Bearse, making a leisurely obser- 
vation. ‘Fellows, that’s what these bears were after 
—after the honey!’ 

“ ‘Honey!’ cried Winslow, ‘if there’s any honey, 
we will be looking for it!’ 

“The dog came swimming to the bateau. Bearse 
pulled him in. Winslow had taken up his paddle 
and worked the boat up towards the foot of the ma- 
ple, which stood four or tive feet deep in the water. 

** Hollow tree,’ Winslow remarked. 

“Bearse now struck it several times, making the 
whole shore resound. The jar aroused the bees again. 
A black stream of them issued from the hole and filled 
the whole leafless top of the maple with a threaten- 
ing cloud, making a deep, solemn-sounding hum. 

“*S big swarm!’ exclaimed Bearse. : 
Buzz-z-2 came one 
and rapped on Bearse’s glazed cap. -= came 
another and hit the dog. A yelp followed the sting. 
I caught up a paddle, when spat struck one on the 
back of my hand. Another hit my cap. 

“Out of this!’ shouted Bearse; but a bee hit him 
on the nose before he could make a stroke. At that 
we all three jumped up and fought them with both 
hands. The harder we fouglit, the faster they came. 


“But the bees began to see us. 





Everywhere they touched they stung, and they came | 


so fast that we could not beat them off. 

“*Phew! punted Winslow, with both hands fly- 
ing like a wind-mill. ‘I—can’t—stand—this!’ and 
over he went, at a jump, into the water. It was up 





A REMARKA 


to his waist. Bearse and I leaped after him. By 
dint of a heavy spattering of the water, we drove the 
little torments off; and after a time they went back 
into the tree. Thoroughly soaked, we waited awhile, 
then waded to the bateau and climbed into it. The 
dog was whining on a log, a long way off. We went 
to take him in. 

“Well,” said Winslow, ‘let’s have that honey, 
somehow !” 

“We paddled ashore to consider the subject. 

“*Must screen ourselves in some way,’ Winslow 
proposed ; and to effect this, slim poles of alder were 
cut and bended over the bateau, forming a sort of 
frame. Bearse felled a fir, and with the long, fan-like 
boughs we thatched the bateau over completely— 
making a hut of boughs over it. Getting under this, 
we then worked the bateau back beneath the maple, 
which we concluded to cut down if we could without 
getting stung. 

“Winslow shoved the bateau alongside the trunk 
of the tree and thrust the paddles down into the mud, 
80 as io hold the boat close against the tree. Bearse 
then pulled away the boughs a little, so as to expose 
the tree, and then taking up the axe, began to cut 
into it. The blows soon roused the bees again. We 
could hear a furious buzzing cutside our bough-house 
with light pats into the thatch. 

“After a good deal of hacking Bearse cut. through 
the outer shell of the maple into the decayed hole in- 
side. There was a dark cavity, with bright drops of 
honey on the black punk. It smelled both sweet and 
rotten. Occasionally a drop of honey dripped down 
from the mass of comb above; but there were no bees 
in the hole below the comb, which was evidently near 
the top of the tree. 

“By peeping cautiously out through the boughs, we 
discovered that the tree stood nearly or quite perpen- 
dicular. Which way it would fall was uncertain. 


We wanted it to fall in towards the shore, instead of 


outward into the deeper water, where it might sink 


or quite four feet through and very tall. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Fifty or sixty feet 
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| slightly inward, towards the maple that the honey | 
was in; and Bearse now suggested felling the fir 
against the maple, so as to help push it over shore- 
; wards. 
“So, after cutting the maple partly off, on both 
sides, we pushed the bateau along to the butt of the 
| fir; and then set to work, to cut that off, so that it 
might fall against the maple and force it over. There 
seemed no special danger; yet as the falling of trees, 
particularly dead trees standing in the water, is often 
attended with some little risk, it was agreed that I 
should get out of the bateau and stand, while cutting 
the fir, on an old fallen trunk which lay alongside it, 
and that my two companions should push off in the 
| bateau a little distance for safety in case the fir should 
not fall as we expected. They did so, and went back, 
out past the great black ash, a distance of some fifty 
fect. 
“Meanwhile, getting as good a footing as possible 
} on the old log—which lay just above the surface of 
| the water—I chopped away until the fir began to 
crack. Stepping hastily back on the log, I looked up, 
when to my surprise and alarm I saw that it was go 
ing to fall outward towards the great black ash, in- | 
stead of inward against the maple; we had been de- | 
ceived in the ‘cant? of it. | 
**Look out! Look out, fellows!’ 
falling out towards you!” 
“From where I stood, the batean seemed to be just } 
in line of the big black ash; both Bearse and Wins. | 
low were sitting on the thwarts, looking towards me. | 
When they saw the fir coming over, they both started | 


T shouted. 


partly up, as if to jump out. Bearse had an oar in his 
hand. The fir fell against the big ash and would have 





BLE ESCAPE. 

hung upon it, if that had held. But it was rotted 
away at the roots; and when the fir struck against it, 
I heard first a loud, dull crack, then over it canted— 
towards the bateau! 

“To this day I feel a shudder of horror when I re- 
call the sight—that great pillar of lumber, certainly 
fifty feet high, sailing, rushing down, through the 
air on to the boat, with those two fellows looking 
helplessly up at it—as if petrified with fear! 

“The great ash struck the water, just alongside the 
bateau, barely clearing it; and the force of the wave 
which it tarew up, toppled the boat over, as lightly 
as if it had been achip. I had a glimpse of the boys 
and of the dog as they went over with it. Then the 
fir-top and with it another smaller ash—which had 
been struck by it, and which delayed its final fall a 
second or two—came down, with a crash and a sullen 
souse, over the spot—and all was still! 

“jor an instant I stood speechless; then I ran 
hurriedly along on the fir, the trunk of which lay on 
the surface of the water, towards where I had seen 
the bateau disappear. The water was full of brush 
and floating bits of bark; and amidst the brush I saw 
something struggling up to the surface. It was the 
dog. He came up with a pitiful yelp, and I pulled 
him out upon the log. 

‘Poor thing!’ I thought, ‘you are the only one left 
alive, I’m afraid;’ and then I shouted, ‘Cale! Eben! 
Are you both dead?’ 

“In response there came the strangest sound which 
I ever heard—from down in the water. It did not 
sound like the human voice. It was a dull, dead 
sound—and yet it was divided off like words. 

** Are you alive?’ I shouted. 

“Again those dull, strangely muffled noises came 
struggling up to the surface. There was also a great 
rise of bubbles. 

“T ran back for the axe, and then fell to work chop- 
ping off the fir-top. I could see the bottom of the 
bateau, down three or four feet under water; yet the 
water was so muddy that I could not tell exactly 
how the boat lay. With might and main I chopped 
and cleared out the stiff fir limbs, standing nearly up 
to my knees in water on the black ash trunk. 





it held the bateau down, and then by a great effort 
hauled the log aside, also a large limb of the second 
ash-tree which had fallen under it; and no sooner 
had I started this latter stick, than up came the bat- 
eau bottom up to the surface of the water, and I saw 
a hand thrust out from under the gunwale! 

“Seizing hold of the boat, I partly lifted it, when, 
to my inexpressible joy, I beheld both my compan- 
ions struggling from beneath it, bruised a little, it is 
true, but not seriously hurt! 

“Yet it was very simple. The bateau had been 
turned over, and had not only taken them down be- 
neath it, but had taken down sufficient air under it to 
keep them from suffocating, till I could cut away the 
brush and let it up. 

“What with the 
made, and the great shock of joy 


violent exertions which Thad 
at seeing them 
alive, I sat down with my legs in the water, and for 
some moments could not utter a word. Indeed, we 
scarcely spoke, any one of us, for some time. Then the 
‘Well, jet’s get the bateau 
up, and then go back to camp and let that bees’ nest 


first thing Bearse said was, 





} alone!’ 


“Yet I fee? sure we all three felt most profoundly 
thankful for so manifest a preservation. Aside from 
afew scratches and bumps, neither of them was in 


‘It’s | jured, nor was the bottom of the bateau broken so as 
to leak. 


“In reply to my questions, they said that when they 
saw the great ash start to fall, their first inypulse was 
to jump overboard; then they saw that it would just 
clear the bateau, and so stood still. The instant it 
struck the water, they found themselves underneath 
the bateau, and then felt the fir top strike on the bot- 
tom of it, over their heads! The gunwales of the 
boat rested partly on some sunken logs, but their 
heads were up, inside the boat, and they Jay there 
half-stunned, till they heard me shouting, and then 
heard the strokes of the axe. Thinking that I would 
free the bateau, they wisely made no effort to crawl 
out from under it. 

“We had no further desire to hunt bees that day, 
though we subsequently took up the nest and got 
over a bucketful of clear, white, well-tilled 
from the hollow in the maple. It was probably a 
runaway swarm of bees from Mattawamkeag or Tops- 
field.” 


comb 
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For the Companion. 


IN CANTON. 


Canton, China, is one of the most novel cities in the 
world. We have some odd but many charming ree- 
ollections of a recent visit to that populous metropo- 
lis. 

On the Ist of February, 18——, we went two miles up 
the river from Canton to see some of the celebrated 
flower-gardens, which we found most curious and in- 
teresting. The great aim of the Chinese gardener 
seems to be distortion. He strains and stunts and 
distorts every plant to look like something else than 
what it is, and does his best to turn the vegetable into 
the animal kingdom. 

All the miniature trees, the plants and flowers, are 
stiffly urranged in flat, green, porcelain pots, and stand 
in a row on low walls, enclosing gravel-walks. 

We saw the most perfect and wonderful imitations 
of junks, armchairs, pagodas, bird-cages, rustic bask 
ets, Chinese men, women and children, dragops, dol 
phins with upturned tails and staring eye-balls, fans, 
flower-boats, deer, fish, toads, and a bamboo (general 
ly as straight as an arrow) coiled round and round in 
imitation of a boa-constrictor. It was marvellous that 
any training could produce such wonders. In the 
midst of the garden was a Lotus Pond, and a bridge 
leading to a summer house built like a temple, while 
all around bloomed a profusion of camellias, peach 
trees, oranges, peonies and chrysanthemums. 

We next visited the duck-hatching establishment, 

where more than half a million ducklings are reared 
every year, and turned out tothe farm in the duck 
village close by. When first hatched they are sold for 
twenty-four cents a dozen; when four or five months 
old they bring thirty cents apiece. 
The process of hatching takes four weeks, and is 
carried on ina rough shed. The first week the eggs 
are placed in acool atmosphere. The second, they 
are put into barrels with a layer of matting between 
each lot, and a great heat is kept up. The third week 
they are kept hotter still, and the fourth taken out of 
the barrels and laid out on a wooden frame-work tier 
above tier. 

We were ushered first into the finishing compart- 
ment, and amused ourselves by cracking eggs, and 
letting out the chirping prisoners inside. When once 
out they looked so large that it seemed wonderful 
they could ever have been squeezed into so small a 
compass. 

In the duck village we saw at least ten thousand 
fine fellows waiting to be sold. 

Before luncheon we visited two Buddhist temples. 
At one of them there used to be a monk who pre- 
tended to practise spirit-writing on sand, but he is 
dead The service is in- 
toned by the priests in a foreign language, which 
they learn by rote, but do not understand. 

We admired particularly the blue and green tiles 
covering the roofs of the temples, and the great fish or 
dragon with upturned tail, finishing the exterior dec- 
oration. The river at this point is crowded with the 
Sampan or river population, and as we were rowed 
back we saw the boats fairly swarming with chil- 
dren, and got some glimpses of their family life. The 
middle of the boat is covered over with coarse grass 
matting, in the stern is a locker containing a few 
domestic necessaries, and behind it they carry a poul- 
try-yard in the shape of a few live fowls slung ina 
basket. Sampans line the river, and contain one or 
more families. ; 

The women work as hard as the men; rowing, lad- 
ing, unlading, most of them encumbered, besides, by 
a child strapped to their backs. 

The next thing on our list was to visit the Hounam 
Temple, the largest in Canton. Passing the entrance 
gates guarded by two monsters, one enters the tem- 
ple, and immediately in front are three gigantic gilt 
Buddhas, and eight smaller ones on each side, all hav- 
ing altars, vases, candlesticks and joss-burners in 


now, and has no successor, 





“Two or three times, as I cut and hacked, I heard 
those same strangely muffled noises. I cut off the fir 
lat two places, both above aud below the point where 








front of them. The ceiling, flooring and walls were 
exquisitely decorated. We were also shown the 
| monks’ refectory, gardens, Jotvs-ponds and cremation 
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ground. A. visit to Mr. Hongua’s family-mansion | English, full of good wishes and thanks for having | care and sorrow! How many will neglect duty, | the harshness of the Czar’s despotic rule, can fail 


and the Chinese Club, a sort of guild, or meeting 
place for merchants not belonging to Canton, a 
very gorgeous affair, with smoking divans all 


around, and a temple and theatre attached, ended 
our second day’s experiences. 
One day we visited a wealthy Chinaman’s palace, 


visited his ancestral home from Mr. Hongua. The 
remainder of our visit was so agreeably occupied 
|in sketching and curio-hunting, that it was with 
| great regret that we left off the fascinating ocenpa- | bition crushed by what will seem to them an un- 
| tion of buying things to adorn our home, and hav- | appreciative and stony-hearted world! 
| ing seen that all our cherished embroideries, china, | Fortunately tor human progress, none of us an- 
ticipates failure. We can look forward philosophi- 
cally and say—of that class of fifty boys and girls | 
leaving school forty will be very humdrum peo- 


how many will be tempted and fall, how many 
will try earnestly to reach the goal they have in 
sight, but will fail, how many will have their am- 

















IN 


CANTON 


and it was utterly different from anything one 
could have imagined. 

A court-yard, a magnificent temple for worship 
of the family ancestors, who are all deified, exten- 
sive gardens, lotus-ponds, bridges, summer-houses 
and corridors brought us at last to the palace, and 
into the presence of one of the three brothers who 
live here, with a multiplicity of wives, and a small 
army of children, in the greatest peace and good- 
will. 

“Ah Cum,” our guide, introduced us as friends 
of Archdeacon Gray, and said to me as I was be- 
ing presented, “Shake hands.” 

So 1 obeyed, and received in return a skinny, 
bird-like claw, with nails an inch long. I was 
soon conducted by a nephew to the inner sanctum 
where the ladies of the family live, in reaching 
which we passed through suite after suite of rooms 
until we came to a small but richly decorated 
sleeping apartment, having stained-glass windows, 
and an immense four-post bed hung in scarlet and 
gold. 

A lady rouged (literally) up to the eyebrows, 
was having the finishing touches put to her elabo- 
rately dressed hair, in which pearls, combs, flow- 
ers and pins were mingled. 

I went up to her, and ventured to say “chin- 
chin” as a mild attempt at a greeting in her own 
tongue, bat she took not the slightest notice of me, 
and lowered her eyelids. 

‘The news must have soon spread through the 
establishment that a foreigner had arrived, for 
within five minutes a whole troop of ladies and 
children and servants crowded into the tiny room, 
with and went off into 
shrieks of laughter. 


eyed me amazement, 
Rather embarrassed by my reception, and aware 
that there was nothing remarkable in my appear- 


ance or dress from the European point of view, I | 


took a chair and waited for my Chinese hosts to 
recover from their amusement, which was not for 
some time, even my guide joining in the general 
chorus. 

Unfortunately IT had no interpreter, and shall 
ronsequently go to my grave without knowing 
what the joke was, though I could not help smil- 
ine myself from sheer sympathy. 

After a while one attendant presented herself, 
with a silver donbon box, and fed me, herself, with 
itwo-pronged fork, taking up a position near me, 
ind performing her delicate and difficult task with 


rreat composure and deftness. 


he candied fruits were very good, and I was 
offered a great variety, which, as Lwas hungry and 
curious, | tasted in the succession offered, though 


L declined the dried pips which she placed in my 
bean. 
Another attendant then handed me a cup of tea 


Without sugar or milk in a lovely cup with a cov- 
ered lid, and though | have always fancied my 
tuble-inanners as good as my neighbors’, my audi- 


ence laughed again. 
1 could stand it no longer, and I rose to go, 
while my hostess calmly proceeded with her toi- 


lette. i 


Some of the vounger 


us. 
We found our host's brothers had joined the par- 


ty below, and after making our compliments and 


ple twenty years hence, and only two of them will | 
be known beyond a narrow circle. But each one | 
of the fifty intends and expects that some other 
fellow and himself shall be the two who are des- 
tined to be famous. 


That is well. Discouragement comes soon | 
enough. Failure need never come to any one. | 


What is failure? Not inability to win fame and 
fortune, but the neglect to do faithfully that which | 
Providence places before us to be done, and a} 
cowardly refusal to bear the burdens, whatever 
they may be, that are laid upon us. 

Whoever, be his intellect and his energy how 
ever conspicuous, throws aside his books this | 
month, and is destined to be among the great of | 
the earth, will win his name by steady and unfail- 
ing discharge of duty. 








Se 
For the Companion, 
RETROSPECT. 
A hush in the heart of the valley, 
mist on the brow of the hill— 
Not even the light of an April star 
On the landscape lonely and chill. 


The eyes of my Memory summon 
No unshriven shadow of crime— 
But the wistful ghost of an early grief, 
That had fallen asleep with Time. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


—_——_+or— 
RUSSIAN TOWN-MEETINGS. 


There is one very striking and peculiar feature 
in the political institutions of the Russian Empire. 
This is, that while the Czar’s rule over all his peo- 
ple is an absolute despotism, in a large portion of 
Russia there exists a purely democratic local Gov- 
ernment. It is strange to see these two utterly 
different systems—a system of pure one-man 
power, and a system of pure democratic rule, ex- 
isting side by side. 

We wonder when we hear that, in spite of the 
Czar’s power, the peasants of a large part of Rus- 
sia have almost as large a freedom of self-govern- 


black wood carvings, rice-paper 

paintings, clay figures, swords, 

pottery and general collection of 
oddities were safely packed, bade 
farewell to the friends who had 
received us so hospitably, and 

took leave of Canton, justly considered by far the 

| most interesting city in the celestial empire. 

| Miss F. C. Baytor. 


~~ 
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For the Companion, 


American girls. 





ON A POET-CRITIC. | ment as the cantons of Switzerland, or the towns 





He writes anonymous reviews— | of the United States. In a large part of cen- 
The reason is well known: tral and southern Russia in Europe, the local 
To see in print some sure abuse 


Of every rival poet’s muse, 


power resides in what we should call the “town- 
And praises of his own. 


meeting.” 
res In Central Russia this popular assemblage is 
SCHOOL-DAYS OVER. called the “mir;” in Southern Russia, the “gro- 
The long summer holidays are beginning, and mada.” It comprises every adult male member 
| in a very short time the entire school-going world of the commune, or village; and within local lim- 
will be enjoying the summer vacation. As it is | its, its authority is supreme. The “mir,” more- 
every year, so now this season will be the last of | over, can be summoned at any time by the poorest 
its kind to a whole army of boys and girls. | and most obscure resident of the commune ; at his 
When this vacation has ended, they will enter, | call, it must assemble, debate and decide upon the 
not “the more serious business of life,” for noth- | measure which he wishes to have considered. 
ing in life is more serious than the manner in| 1" the United States, the town-meeting assem- 
which school-days are employed, but that perma- bles in the town hall, is presided over by a moder- 
nent occupation for which their schooling has | #tor, or chairman, chosen by the meeting, and 
| fitted or failed to fit them. its decisions are settled by the vote of a majority 
It a matter of little moment that some | Of the citizens present. 
boy whom we have known has left school, and is| 1 all of these respects the Russian “mir” dif- 
now to go into a store; or that a young man has fers from the American town-meeting. The mir 
finished his college course, his medical terms, or is always held in the open air. Sometimes the vil- 
his law studies, and will at once begin to elbow | lagers gather in front of the mayor’s house; some- 
his way into the ranks of a profession. To the times in the market-place or public square; some- 
boy or the young man it is not a small matter, | times before the village tavern. 
Nor is it an unworthy subject of the noblest imag-| No presiding officer is appointed. When the mir 
ination to follow in thought those who now cease | Comes together, he who has summoned it, states 
to be under masters and teachers, and begin to the matter which he wishes considered. There- 
challenge the world as men and women. upon there rises a deafening clamor of discordant 
Cast a glimpse forward a score of years. We | tongues. Everybody tries to speak, and make 
have reached the year 1905. Among the boys who himself heard. He who has the strongest voice 
this month bid farewell to school-hooks, are some | has the best chance of getting the floor. If the 
of the merchant-princes of that time. American | Speaker pleases his hearers, he is allowed to go on. 
colleges are about to graduate young men who | If not, his voice is drowned in a chorus of shouts 
| will then be eminent professors, eloquent lawyers, | 27d yells. 
| distinguished clergymen, skilful physicians. ‘When the question is a burning one,” says a 
These slim young fellows, with sprouting | recent Russian writer, “the meeting grows warm, 
beards, will be the active politicians of the first | #ll speak at once, and none listen. The assembly 
| decade of the twentieth century, who will jauntily | breaks up into groups, each discussing the subject 
| push aside the middle-aged men of to-day as “old | 0" its own account. Everybody shouts his argu- 
> ‘They will be entering Congress by the | ments at the topof his voice; shrieks and objurga- 
core, and will be boldly assuming the leadership, tions, words of contumely and derision, are heard 
unless, indeed, the dream of some enthusiastic | 0n every hand; and a wild uproar goes on, from 
reformers is realiaed, and the political as well as | Which it does not seem possible that any good can 
| the social sceptre is wielded by women. | result.” 
But whether this threatened revolution takes, No vote is taken in the Russian muir on the ques- 
place, or the lords of creation continue to rule, | tions it has to decide. Every question must be de- 
| there is a grand future for the “sweet girl gradu- | termined, not as with us, by a majority, but unan- 
| ates,” and for the young misses who simply get imously. The debate continues, until a proposal 
| through school and leave it. Whether as wives | is made which commands the assent of every one 


seems 





fogies.’ 





s 





to perceive in the mir a germ of democratic liberty, 


| from which may in time be developed a system 


of self-government throughout that vast and teem- 
ing nation. When the time comes for the Czar 
to give place to the rule of the people, it is undoubt- 
edly to the mir that the Russians will look as the 
type and model of their future political system. 
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HOUSEWORK FOR GIRLS. 
One of the features in Southern social life which 
struck Northern visitors to the New Orleans Exhibi- 
tion as novel and unexpected was the common habit 


| of forming large households by the union of different 


branches of the same family, and the apportionment 
of labor among the ladies. 

Ina family of three or four married sisters or sis- 
ters-in-law, one, for example, superintends the cook- 
ing, another the dairy, another the sewing, and a 
fourth the care of the chambers; while such duties 
as cake-making, preserving, and looking after the 


| poultry usually fall to the young girls. Circumstances 


have changed the character of Southern women; and 
instead of the luxurious idle languor which wé imag- 
ine as the atmosphere of their sunny homes, we find 
the busy hum of industry. 

The question was publicly suggested lately, how 
much housework should an educated young girl be 
expected to do? A brilliant woman journalist replied 
in effect, “Only that which she cannot hire others to 
do for her.” “Mrs. Carlyle,” she says, ‘“‘would have 
been more dignified if she had let her grates go un- 
polished and kept her fingers white and her temper 
sweet.” 

Housework is almost a lost art among educated 
Their mothers, unless possessed of 
large means, were early taught to sweep, to dust, to 
make beds and cook, besides darning, hemming, fell- 
ing and other mysteries of the needle. They learned 
how to keep their stoves bright and their tempers 
sweet. 

In Germany the noblest fraulein goes through an 
apprenticeship in the kitchen and chambers to make 
her acomplete housewife. This German training in 
Queen Victoria’s family enabled the Princess Louise, 
when in Canada, to astonish her guests with patés 
and omelettes of her own making. 

American girls are apt to look upon such employ- 
ments as vulgar and belittling. Yet the German 
matron who is in her kitchen until noon, discusses 
politics in her salon in the evening with an accuracy 
of knowledge which we fear our women could hardly 
equal. 

After all, does the embroidery of a hand-screen 
really call for more artistic skill than the compound- 
ing of alucent jelly? Or does the spoiling of fresh- 
baked china with mediocre painting demand higher 


| intellectual power than the thorough organization 


and control of a household in its minutest detail? 
Would it not be wise for our girls in choosing the 


| woman’s work before them, to consider which duties 





are really the tithes of anise and cumin, and which 
the weightier matters of the law? 


—___++o»+____ 
STURDY INTEGRITY. 


The “Life of Judge Jeremiah Black,” recently 
published, contains many interesting instances of 
his indifference to wealth. His great powers and 
enormous energy placed him early in life in the fore- 
most rank of jurists, and as he held high offices under 
Government, he had every opportunity of acquiring 
alarge fortune. He ‘came out of office with empty 
and clean hands.” 

When he had acquired a moderate income, suffi- 
cient to support his family in a very simple way, he 
was satisfied; and after that, if money came into his 
hands, he gave it away with almost reckless indiffer- 
ence. Some of the most important cases he ever 
tried before the Supreme Court were prepared and 
argued without the payment, or the expectation of 
payment, of a dollar of fees. 

He was a member of the Convention which revised 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania. He gave a year 
of time and his knowledge and legal skill to this task. 
The Legislature empowered the members to fix their 
own salaries, but Judge Black declared the action bv 
which they paid themselves illegal, and was the only 
man who refused to accept the money. 

Shortly before his death, a party of distinguished 
men in Philadelphia were eulogizing his profound 
knowledge, his massive intellect, the tremendous 
force of his eloquence. A shabby old farmer listened 
in silence, and then struck his hand on the table. 

“Gentlemen, I’ve knowed Jerry Black as my neigh- 
bor nigh forty years, and he’s theon!ly manI ever 
saw as couldn't tell a lie.” 

Even in his death there was a grand, rugged sim- 
plicity, which reminds us of Plutarch’s heroes. 

‘*My business,” he said quietly to one of his fami- 
ly, ‘on this side is at somewhat loose ends. But on 
the other it is all well settled.” 

After a while, holding the hand of his old wife in 
his, he was heard to whisper, “O God, take care of 
Mary!” and so gently fell asleen. 

The memory of such typical Americans as Lincoln, 
Jeremiah Black, Stonewall Jackson and Benjamin 
Franklin—men of exceptional intellectual force and 
simple, heroic natures—is the proudest possession of 
the nation. They not only elevated the generations 
to which they belonged, but they ennoble every child 
who hears their story. 
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| and mothers, or as the ministering angels of the 
| world, or as performing whatever duty God has 
| assigned them, they will then be a part of the 
most vigorous and helpful class of their sex. 
| Perhaps that self-reliant young lady who reads 
| the valedictory, crude and school-girlish in thought 
| and expression, will be toned down, and developed 
Who can 


5 


into a famous writer,—who knows? 


irls followed me, and | guess what the literary forms and the literary | in a way which no one would dare to utter above | 
one pretty little thing of tifteen put her hand con- | tastes of the next generation will be, and why | his breath in a Russian city. Cases have been 
fidingly in mine, and ventured some distance with | should not women guide and control in deciding | known in which the mayor of a village has read 


the matter ? 
| Alas, how many disappointments are in store 


| for these spirited young souls! How these fresh 


present. 

The utmost freedom and frankness of speech 
mark the meetings of the mirs; and decisions, | “Actions, looks, words, steps,” says Lavater, “form 
whatever they are, must be implicitly obeyed by | the alphabet by which you may spell characters.” He 

l every resident in the commune. There is no ap-| means that a man’s little peculiarities of speech and 
peal from it, even to the Czar, or the Czar’s officers. | manner make known his character. Gen. Imboden 

Indeed, so free is speech that sometimes the | mentions, in his Century article on the Battle of 

peasants will speak in the mirs of the Czar’s rule, | Manassas, a look, a gesture, and a few words which 
| brought out “Stonewall!” .Jackson’s character. 
Imboden, who then commanded a battery, had been 
placed by Gen. Bee in an exposed position, with the 
pally oa ; d laconic order, “Stay here till you are ordered away.” 
| aloud to the mir Nihilist proclamations which he The battery stayed, until it was in danger or being 


= iv, ‘2 ai | . . . . 
| has received by mail. | captured. Then Imboden withdrew it, and, while he 
No one who studies the condition of the Russian | was retreating, met Jackson advancing at the head 
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JACKSON’S WAY. 


” 





adieux, listened to a formal little speech in broken | fair faces of boys and girls will be wrinkled with | Empire, and observes the widespread discontent at | of his brigade. The angry captain swore roundly at 
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lis commander’s neglect. Jackson’s face showed his 
displeasure, but he simply said,— 

“Tl support your battery. Unlimber right here.” 

The battery soon exhausted its ammunition, and 
was sent to the rear. Later during the battle, Imbo- 
den found Jackson, sitting on his horse, in the hottest 
of the fire, and asked permission to rejoin his battery. 

“Go, ’ said Jackson, throwing up his left hand, with 
the palm open, his favorite gesture when speaking 
toa person. Instantly he jerked it down, with the 
blood streaming from it. 

‘General, you are wounded!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. 

“Only a scratch,” he answered, binding it up with 
his handkerchief, and started ona gallop along the 
line. 

The next morning Imboden breakfasted with the 
general and said,— 

“General, how is it that you can keep so cool, and 
appear so utterly insensible to danger, in such a storm 
of shell and bullets as rained about you when your 
hand was hit?” 

Jackson’s manner instantly became reverential, and 
in a low tone he answered: “Captain, my religious 
belicf teaches me to feel as safe in battle as in bed. 
God has fixed the time for my death. I do not con- 
cern myself about that, but to be always ready, no 
matter when it may overtake me. Captain,” he added, 
looking Imboden full in the face, ‘that is the way all 
men should live, and then all would be equally brave.” 

The captain, feeling that the remark was intended 
to rebuke him for his profanity, began to apologize. 
Jackson heard kim, and simply said,— 

“Captain, nothing can justify profanity.” 
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HIS SLAVERY. 


It is easier to break off a bad habit suddenly than 
gradually. The gradual plan was tried at the inebri- 
ate asylums, but it was found that the best thing to 
do with an old toper was to cut off his supply of 
drink at once. For a day or two, or even three or 
four days, he suffered much; but the vital powers, 
after being relieved of the daily poison, quickly ral- 
lied, and the man improved in health every hour. 

It is so with the tobacco slavery. An interesting 
anecdote in point is told of the late James Harper, 
one of the founders of the great publishing house of 

Harper and Brothers. When he was a young pub- 
lisher in Cliff Street, he tried hard to dissuade one of 
his neighbors from drinking. One day, when he had 
talked earnestly on the subject, his friend turned 
upon him thus: 

‘Neighbor Harper, you don’t like the taste of liq- 
uor, but you are as much a slave to tobacco as I am 
to rum, and you couldn’t break off that habit any 
more than I could break off drinking.” 

To this retort Mr. Harper made no reply at the time, 
but it sunk deep into his mind. He thought it over all 
day, and finally made up his mind that no habit of his 
should ever be asnare to another. Before he slept 
that night he put his tobacco, his pipes and all the 
apparatus of smoking away up out of sight on the 
top shelf of his kitchen. To the day of his death he 
never used tobacco again. 

It cost him a severe effort to keep his resolution, 
but he made it cheerfully, and did not mention the 
matter until the victory was complete. 

Many persons are still living who have heard him 
relate this incident of his early life. 

Thurlow Weed did something similar. When he 
had been a pretty hard smoker for fifty years, his phy- 
sician told him that his cigars were injuring him, and 
that he must stop smoking if he wished ever to have 
better health. Mr. Weed took his cigar from his 
mouth, threw it away, and never smoked again. 
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SLOW OF SPEECH. 





Tt is not every man who can obey the Duke of 
Wellington’s hint to a member of Parliament, ‘“‘When 
you have said your say, sit down.” Not a few legis- 
lative speakers lose themselves in a thicket of words, 
and being unable to get out, there make an end of 
their verbal excursion. They must keep moving, and 
the further they go, the further away seems “the 
open.” 

During the Disraeli Parliament, the Hon. Frederick 
Stanley, brother of Lord Derby, was Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office. His first official speech in the 
House of Commons was a painful illustration of the 
Way a speaker flounders, who is commanded by his 
words and see not whither they are leading him. 

The subject before the House was an Army Bill, 
and the Secretary rose, nervously turning over a sheaf 
of notes. According to the customs of the House 
of Commons, he might refer to notes, but should not 
read them. 

“TI think, sir,” said he, pausing to find a note that 
refused to come forth,—“I think—that is, I would ven- 
ture to say’’—(pause). 

“Now this question is one in which a colonel, or, I 
may say, a major, might—that is, supposing his regi- 
ment were ordered to India—to India”—(pause). 

“TI was saying, sir, that a major or a colonel’— 
(pause) ; “but, sir’’—(prolonged pause). 

“On, Stanley, on!” whispered Disraeli, behind 
whom stood the Secretary, the perspiration dropping 
from his face. The prime minister tried thus, but 
without success, to cheer on his subordinate. 

Stanley floundered on, and the House remained in 
sympathizing silence. ‘I have come to an end,” said 
he, at last. His speech had been a failure, but he 
afterwards learned to do better. 





— 
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GALLANT APOLOGIES, 


Courtiers are not always confined to courts; the 
true gallant is born, not made by circumstance or 
training. There are a good many instances on record 
of the “retort courteous,” which infallibly disarms 
the resentment of any reasonable being. 

It is a very old one, this of the gentleman who 
stepped upon a lady’s foot, and immediately ex- 
claimed,— 

“Pardon me, madam; but if you will have feet so 
small that no one can see them, you must expect to 
have them stepped upon.” 

This is capped by a more modern story. A young 
lady entering a railroad car on a suburban linc seated’ 


with one eye, at least, seemed to be staring fixedly at | 
her. She at length became indignant, and inquired,— | 

“Why do you stare at me so, sir?” 

He replied that he was not aware of having done so, 
but she insisted upon her statement. 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but it’s this eye, is it 
not?’ pointing to his left optic. 

“Yes, sir, it’s that eye.” 

“Well, madam, that eye can do nobody harm. It’s | 
a glass eye, madam, only a glass eye. I hope you 
will excuse it. But really, I’m not surprised that even 
a glass eye should feel interested in so charming a 
lady.” | 

What lady, though she were possessed of ever so | 
little vanity, could frown after that, even if the inter- 
ested glass eye still proved unmanageable? 
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APPRECIATION. 


Money will purchase beautiful and costly works of 
art, but, unfortunately for aspiring ignorance, not the 
“capacity” to appreciate them. Good taste and edu- 
cation are the only keys which will unlock the doors 
of art, music and literature; and no amount of money 
or social ambition will reveal their treasures to the 
coarse-minded and pretentious. 


A rich and snobbish fruit-packer in one of our 
Western cities determined to turnish his house in a 
manner calculated to excite the envy of all his old. 
time and less wealthy associates. With this object 
in view he applied to a business acquaintance to order 
him some “‘fust-class statyers.” 

In due time the statuary arrived, and was opened 
and set up. The buyer was so angry that he could 
not contain himself. Fairly suffocating with rage, he 
entered the treight-office of the railroad company, 
where, shaking his manzanilla-wood cane in the face 
ofa pallid and terrified clerk, he vociferated,— 

“Pll sue this mis’able baggage- smashin’ company 
fur damages and don’t you forgit it! Some blarsted 
idiot hez knocked them statyers higher than a kite, 
an’ I'll hev satisfaction! 

“W’y!” he shuuted, hoarsely, ‘one o’ them woman- 
tiggers looks az ef she’d ben ‘struck by lightning! 
Her left arm’s knocked off plum ter the shoulder jint, | | 
and they aint but a plaguey small fragment o’ the 
right un! Think I’ll take crockery smashed like that 
and never yelp? No, siree!” | 

The “woman-figger” so scornfully alluded to was 
the Venus of Milo. 

At another time this illustrious nabob was invited 
to join a company who were going to see and hear 
Booth’s personation of Jago. On learning that the 
expression “‘put money in thy purse,” occurred in the 
play, his righteous indignation knew no bounds, 

“Wa Sire he ejaculated, ‘‘go to hear that foolishness 
agin? y I’ve heerd Jim Ruff spout them same 
lines a, ae packin’-house plenty o’ times! He'd 
scoot across the floah with his eyes ro-o-o-llin’ like a 
ull-blooded lunatic, an’ skippin’ over them swell- 
head cans, he’d ketch me by the thrut, an’ sez ee t’me | 
sez ee,— 

“Good Higgins,’ sez ee, ‘put money in thy pu’s’!? | 
sez ee. 

“Well”—with a lordly strut—‘‘aint I put money in 
my pu’s’? Then what’s the sense in my settin’ fur | 
three hours in a brilin’ hot theaytre, jest to heer a | 
fellah whoopin’ somethin’ I’ve heerd Jim Ruff say 
forty thousand times? 
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TURCOMAN APPETITES. 


A recent traveller informs us that a Turcoman is | 
ready at all moments to devour any amount of food, 
of any description. He seems never thoroughly sat- 
isfied even with the heaviest meal, but is always | 
ready to face the biggest dish of pilaff or broth that 
can be put before him. His appetite seems really 
phenomenal. The same writer describes a supper 
given him at Merv: 


Makdum Kuli led the way up the precipitous stairs 
to the bala-hané, or upper chamber of the tower, 
where our evening repast was laid out. Nothing 
could be simpler than this meal. Some brown cake- 
bread of the coarsest description had been broken up ' 
in wooden dishes, some two feet in diameter, and 
over it had been poured a quantity of mutton broth, 
the meat and bones resting on the top. 

With each dish was a rude wooden spoon, the 
bow! four inches in diameter, the handle a foot long. 
This instrument was intended for the broth; one ate | 
the meat and bread with one’s fingers, each of the | 
half-dozen persons around each dish taking the spoon 
in turns. This is the unvarying manner of eating, 
even in the “highest society” of Merv. 

A number of hungry attendants sat cross-legged 
around, eying the bowls with wolf-like eyes, and no 
doubt inwardly anathematizing the extensive appe- 
tites that were rapidly lessening their contents, for 
the remnant of their superiors’ repast was all they 
had to expect. 

However long I might live amid such surroundings, 
I could never get accustomed to them, or insensible 
to the wolf-like eyes of the attendants; and often, on 
similar occasions, I have given over eating before my 
hunger was half appeased, lest I might have too 
heavy a weight of maledictions to carry; for the 

reater part were sure to be levelled against the un- 
Gihevier Giaour, who was thus consuming what 
should more properly find its way into the stomachs 
of true believers. 


—_____+eo»___——_ 
GEOMETRICAL EXPRESSIONS. 


The difficult character of the English language has 
given rise to innumerable mistakes and amusing 
blunders. Who can wonder at the perplexity of the 
Frenchman who, in the Liverpool Courier, thus nar- 
rates an experience of his own? 


T am going to leave my hotel. I paid my bill yes- 
terday , und I said to the landlord,— 
“Do I owe anything else?” 
He answered,—“ You are square.” 
“What am I?” 
He said again,—* You are square.” 
“That’s strange,” said I. I ived so long and never 
knew before I was square.’ 
Then, as I going away, he shook me by the hand, 
saying, “I hope you'll be round again soon.’ 
“But I thought you said I was square! 
hope I'll be roun 
He laughed an said, “When I say I hope you'll be 
round, [ mean you won’t be long. 
I did not know how many = ll he wished me to 
assume. However, I was glad he did not call me flat. 


<i 


KEPT THEIR PLEDGE. 


There are numerous instances on record of the firm- 
ness and stoicism of the Indian, and of his fidelity to 
word and promise, but the following statement, made 
by a Washington correspondent of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, seems almost like a test of the credulity 
of readers : 


A gentleman conversant with the Indian character 
says there is a point of honor even among the worst 
of the Choctaws hard to find among white criminals. 
When a Choctaw has been tried for a capital offence, 
and condemned to execution, he is allowed to choose 
between hanging and shooting. He is then paroled 
and allowed perfect freedom until the day of doom. 
Every one of these criminals elected to be oh and 








Now you 








herself opposite a gentleman, who, from the first, 


every one kept his pledge and came back to die. 





j a * 4; Isa. xi, 1 
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For Coughs, Col Coughs, Colas, and Senate use aCe 
etable Pulmonary Balsam, Cutler Bros., Boston, | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. (Ade. 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, (Adv. 


a aaa 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS, 

Dr. A. ATKINSON, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology in College of Physi sand Surgeons, Baltimore, 
Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is one of our 
best tonics in the shape of the phosphates in soluble 
form.” (Adv. 
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For the Companion, 


BEYOND THE STREAM. 
Beyond the stream there looms a hill, 
Cpon the hill there stands a pine, 
Upon the pine there hangs a cone, 
Within the cone there lies a open 
Within the seed there hides a ¢ 
But sun, nor dew, nor warmth, eee’ c chill, 
Will ever cause the germ to thrill. 





Beyond the stream there lies a pli tin, 





Beside the 
Within it still a dead child lies; 
But mother’s tears and pray rs are vain 
To call the child’s soul back again. 


crib a mother cries, 


Alone beneath the night T pace: 
Outlined upon the setting moon 
The gaunt pine sprays its pallid gleam; 
The cottage sends one golden beam, 
A firefly spark, ‘twill vanish soon, 
As other lives, and leave no trace, 


© mystery of Life! whate’e 
Thou art none knoweth, n0r shan know, 
Until the tide of Time shall rol 
Between the body and the soul— 
Until each soul shall home 
To that great Soul of Whom we dream, 
And life with Life Eternal share, 
Beyond the stream, beyond the stream. 


ALBERT 





Sherborn, Mass. Pitts MORSE. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
HOME. 

“Will you give us lodging to-night ?” she asked 
the farmer, who was standing in his front yard. 
“Me and little Emily has come a right smart way 
since daylight.” 

“Where are you goin’? 

A shade of uncertainty crept over her face, and 
the restless cyes wandered everywhere. 

“T mustn’t tell that,” aid, in alow voice. 

James Lee looked at her pale face and tremb- 
ling limbs. “I had an old myself; she 
went to heaven last year, and for her sake, moth- 
er, you're more than welcome to a meal and bed 
in my house. But what are your folks thinkin’ 
about, that they let you and that baby go wan- 
derin’ about the country ?” 

“My folks?” she repeated. “Why, they’re all 
The last was Sam, Emily’s father. When 
he went to Californy, he said, ‘Mother, I'll be back 
ina year, or I won't be livin’. He’s been gone 
three year, so of course he’s gone too, with Mary 
and Jane and « All my 
you see.” 

The restless look wandered about, and her thin 
fingers twisted together nervously. 


” 


she s 


mother 


gone. 


Jacob. children is there, 


Good Mrs. Lee was as unsuccessful in finding 
out anything about their guest as her husband 
had been. The poor old woman answered all 


save those which touched on her 
destination, but ¢hey seemed to excite and distress 
her. 

“You can talk about your child dyin’, honey, 
she said, “but dyin’ and dead means eternal life. 
She’s a-waitin’ for you; and as [ll get there first, 
I'll give her a message for you. I won’t forget it,” 
and the bright, happy look came back. ‘You've 
been good to me, and [I'll not forget it.” 

Every now and then moods of 

came upon the woman, and she seemed lost to all 
surroundings. When little | 


questions freely, 


consciousness of her 
Emily knelt at her 
she said, solemnly, 

“Pray God, dearie, we may soon get home.” 

The old woman looked at her with vague trouble 
in her eyes. She seemed trying to find some clew 
to something in her mind which evaded her. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, the 
old woman in her gentle way thanked her kind 
entertainers and prepared to go. 

“It's comin’ on to snow, or freeze, mother,” said 
the he walked to the gate with her. 
“You'd better stop here with us to-day. In fact,’ 
looking up at the sky, “I don’t think I can let you 
go. I'll keep you until the weather clears.” 

“Oh, | know the way. It’s straight ahead, and 
no turnin’ to left nor right. I couldn’t miss the 


farmer, as 





way.” She took the child’s band, and trembling 
in every limb, started off. But when she had 


gone a few she returned to Mr. 
was watching her with troubled eyes. 


” she said, ‘I'll tell 


steps, Lee, who 

“You've been so good to me, 
you where I'm goin’. 
per it in your ear. Honey, I’m goin’ to my chil- 
dren—there!”” and then in pursuance of her idea to 
turn neither to left or right, she travelled straight | 
before her on a long unused road, which led them | 
into thorn bushes, and at last into a dreary wood. 

“There isn’t a mile-post nor sign-board, dearie,” 
the old woman muttered; “but I’m sure to be on 
the right road. I reckon this is the ‘Valley of the 
Shadow,’ and He promised to be with me.” 

“I don't see nobody,” the child said, shivering. 
“And, O granny, I’m so cold!” 

“Come, let’s sit under this tree, dearie, and I'll 
wrap you up till you get warm. No, you don’t 
see nobody, and I can’t see, neither.” 

“I’m so cold, grannie,” murmured the child. 

“Can't you walk on, dearie ?” she said. 

“No,” sobbed the child, “my feet hurt, 
I’m so tired, oh, so tired. Let me got into 
lap, grannie, and go to sleep.” 

Tenderly the old woman wrapped the child in 


and 
your 


>| 


deep thought | ‘ 


side for her evening prayer, | 


Bend down and let me whis- | 
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| her own cloak, leaving herself exposed to the cold, | 
| rene street hucksters. 


which was increasing, and chafed her cold hands, 
| until the little one fell intoa profound sleep. “I’ve 
| . t¢? 
always heard say,” she muttered, ‘it’s darker and 
more stormy the hour before you get there. Per- 
haps we’re very near now, and when the sun shines 
we'll see it. 
**I see the jasper walls alight, 
Through cloud and storm of comin’ night, 
Oh! blessed home, the way is long, 
But hope is clear, and faith is strong, ” 
One 
a tall, middle-aged man 


Two men found her late that afternoon. 
was Mr. Lee, the other 
with a careworn face. 

“My God! here she is,” said the farmer, ‘and 
we lost so much precious time goin’ down the oth- 
er road.” 

The other threw his arms around the insensible 
form, and the movement awakened the child, who 
opened her eyes and stared at him. But he saw 
nothing but the face which now rested on his 
bosom. 

“Speak to me, mother,” he cried. 
back to you, your own Tom.” 

Her eyelids quivered, and with a deep sigh she 
opened her eyes. “It’s my Tom,” she cried, 
tones of ecstasy. “And I’ve got there at last ? Oh! 
there they all are. I’m there at last.” Yes, she 
was there at last. She had gone home. 


“T’ve come 


+o 


REGINA. 


Nothing is more interesting than the accident or 
experiment which awakens the “linked” thought 
long “lulled” into oblivion. Many a thrilling scene 
in the history of affection has been witnessed where 
such awakenings have reunited lost friends. The 
story of Richard and his Blondel is repeated here 
with a pathetic variation : 


In the early settlement of Pennsylvania, there ar- 
rived, among other emigrants, a poor, pious German 
fumily. ‘There were no schools established then, and 
no public worship on the Sabbath. But the poor man, 
and all that were within his humble gates, literally 
rested on that holy day, while he taught them from 
his German Bible. 

In 1754 the fearful war commonly called the Old 
French War broke out between the French and Eng- 
lish. Canada was the seat of war, as it was the cen- 
tre of the French power. The Indians were induced 
to join the French, and thus they became a terror to 
all the frontier settlements. In this war the Indians 
used to go in small parties, and fall upon the defence- 
less inhabitants. 

On such an oeension as this they came across the 
dwelling of our poor, pious German. ‘The father and 
his eldest son and the two girls, named Barbara and 
Regina, were at home. The mother and one boy had 
gone to carry some grain to 2 mill at a distanse. On 
their return they found the father and the eldest son 
cruelly murdered, and their humble dwelling and 
barn, and all that they had, burned or carried off. 
The two little girls, too, were carried away; and at 
night the poor mother had only one little boy left of 
all her family, and not a shelter for the head. 

All she could learn respecting her daughters was, 
that the Indians had carried them into the wilderness 
along with many other weeping children. It was 











never known what became of Barbara, the oldest 
| girl. But Regina, with another little girl, was car- 


ried away into the country of the Indians, and given 
to an old Indian woman. 

In the year 1764 Col. Bouquet, of the English army, 
| came to that part of the country where these captives 
| resided. He conquered the Indians, and compelled 

them to ask for peace. This he granted on condition 

that all the white prisoners should be given up to him. 

More than four hundred were brought to the colonel. 

He carried them to Carlisle, Pa., and published in all 

the newspapers of the State that all parents who had 

lost children by the Indians might come and see if 

they were among these four hundred uptives. 
Among others who came was the poor German 
widow. She was seen walking up and down among 
the captives, pale, agitated and in tears. Now she 
eum stop and gaze at the long-haired, Indian-clad 

aptives, and try to recall the features of her child. 
But Regina had grown up, was altered, was dressed 
as an Indian, and neither mother nor daughter knew 
‘ach other. 

As the poor mother stood sobbing, the kind-hearted 

colone 1 came along, and his heart was touched. 

“Is there nothing,” said he, “by which your chil- 

dren can be discovered?” 

“Oh, sir, nothing—notiiing! T can’t find either.” 

“Is there nothing which you taught them, which 
they might recollect if they heard it?” 

“Nothing, sir—nothing, unless it be a hymn which 
we used to sing with their father.’- 

“Sing it, sing it,” cried the colonel. 

The poor woman began,— 











“Alone, yet not alone, am T, 
T hough in this solitude so drear— 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes the weary hour to chee r. 
I am with Him, and He with me: 
E’en here alone I cannot be! ” 
Searcely had she begun to sing it ere Regina rushed 
| from the crowd and joined in singing it, as she used to 
do when she was a little girl, and then threw herself 
into her mother’s arms. They both wept aloud, for 
the lost child was found. 


—_+o+—____ 
THE RISE OF THE NILE. 


In nearly every other country but Egypt an inunda- 
tion, or great freshet, is a public calamity. In Egypt 
the rise of the Nile is a public blessing, though pos- 
sessing all the formidable characteristics common to 
| floods, and the waves in the wind (always blowing 
from the north, against the current, during high 
water) running dangerously high. Jeremiah (46:7, 8), 
|as Mr. Poole of the British Museum translates the 
passage, alludes to this condition of the great river of 
| Egypt. “Who is this that cometh up as the Nile, 
whose waters are moved as the river’s? Egypt riseth 
| up like the Nile; and his waters are moved like the 
rivers; and he saith, ‘I will go up and will cover the 
land.’”? But the native of Egypt only thinks of the 
fertility left behind by the annual rise of his river; 
and from time immemorial this event has always 
been expected and celebrated as the most important 
of the year. How the inundation is watched and at- 
tended in modern days is pictured thus by a recent 
traveller 





The rise of the Nile is measured by a nilometer sit- 
uated in the Island of Roda, just opposite to Old 
Cairo. The present building, with its graduated pil- 
lar, has been used for measuring the eight of the 
river ever since the ninth century, an earlier nilome- 
| ter on the same spot having been washed away by a 
| flood. The increase is proclaimed every day eee 

the third of July by public criers—one for each dis- 
trict of the city—whose announcement is wrapped up 
| ina great deal of poetical metaphor, and communi- 














cated in the ordinary sing-song recitative of the Cai- 

The ‘‘Munadee-en-Neel”—*‘the Crier of the Nile” 
takes his stand before the house of some well-to-do 
Cairene from whom a good ‘“‘backsheesh”’ may be ex- 
pected, accompanied by a boy, who responds to his 
chaunt as the clerk responds to the clergyman. It is 
a tiresome formula, consisting of many versicles; but 
the following will serve as a specimen. 

‘Mahomet is the guide,” sings the crier. 
. ‘He will prosper who blesseth him,” answers the 
0Y. 

Crier—I extol the perfection of Him who spread 
out the earth. 

Boy—And hath given running rivers. 

Crier—God hath given abundance, and watered the 
highlands. 

Boy—And the mountains and the fields. 

Crier—May He bless this house! 

Boy—And pour the Nile over the country. 

Last of all comes the announcement of how many 
digits the Nile has risen that day, as recorded by the 
nilometer. 








For the Companion. 


THE BUILDERS. 


My neighbor is building over the way, 
And the hurry of voices is good to hear; : 
I know how the hammers will beat all day 
With a resonant rhythm that fills the ear! 
Beans and boards in a yellow pile, 
laster g and saw and file, 





ain and rule and plan,— 
Such is the shelter made for man. 


A robin is building over the way: 
In a niche of the cherry I found her ne t; 
She knows how to hollow the walls of cla 
And to fashion the shape to her rounding breast. 
Roots and mosses and grass and straw, 
Nature herself for guide and law; 
Earth and water and wind and sun,— 
Thus is the primal building done! 
Reading, Conn. DorA READ GOODALE. 


————— 
A CASUALTY, 


The morning papers contained among their casual- 
ties the following paragraph: ‘Run Over.—Yester- 
day afternoon an unknown bootblack, aged about 
eight, was run over at the corner of Blank Street. 
City Hospital.” 

Only one short, sharp cry, followed by the hoarse 
shouts of several men, that was all. They carried 
him to the sidewalk, and as the crowd gathered round 
him, some one coming by stopped and asked, ‘What 
is it?” “Only another bootblack hurt, ’’was the care- 
less response, and the questioner passed on. The am- 
bulance came. The crowd made way, then separated, 
and the incident was forgotten. Nobody knew him, 
nobody cared. 





The hospital slept, all but one silent watcher, who 
kept her vigil beside one little cot, rising at intervals 
to sean the little pale face that lay on the pillow. No 
sound but the breathing of the patients and the mo- 
notonous tick-tick of the great clock broke the still- 
ness. Sleep had granted a respite—from suffering 
and care. 

Presently there was a movement, and the little 
white face turned its eyes toward the watcher, and a 
feeble voice asked,— 

“Say, where be I?” 

“You are in a good place, child.” 

It was still again for a moment, and then,— 

“Say, missus, where’s my box?” 

“IT don’t know. I expect it was lost.” 

“Lost? Oh yes, now I know. I was runned over, 
wasn’t 1?” 

“Yes. W hat is your name?” 

Tommy.’ 

“Tommy what?” 

*“sost Tommy.’ 

“Bur vou must have another name.’ 

“No'’m, I aint.’ 

“Well, what is your mother’s name?” 

“IT aint got no mother. I had oncet, but she’s dead.” 

The kind face bent down to kiss him, and he mur- 
mured,— 

“She used to do that. Sa 

— ell, perhaps you w in’ 





I'd like to see her agin.” 
"But there, don’t talk any 


| more.’ 


A short silence followed, but presently 
quired,— 

“Kin she come back?” 

“Who 

“My omens 

“No, she can’t do that, but maybe you will be able 
to go to her.” 

“When?” 

“Pretty soon.” 

He dozed again, and the hands of the great 
clock dragged themselves wearily on. In his sleep 
he was again with his mates. Now he was calling, 
“Shine!” now he was counting his money, laughing 
with his comrades, and eagerly plying his trade, hap- 
py in his humble box as lordly princes on their 
jewelled thrones. O sleep! truly it is you who lifts 
from us our cares and sorrows. The hands of the 
clock had barely passed the hour of two when he 
again awoke. 

*“Missus.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Won't yer kiss me agin? It seems as though my 
mother was close to me when you do that.’ 

She kissed him, and he dropped off to sleep, but 
not for long. The minute-hand had not reached the 
half hour when he woke with a ery and start. 

“Say, what makes me feel so queer? I feel,” and 
the words came with more difficulty, “as—though— 
somethin’—heavy—was—restin’—on—me.’ 

The lights were turned up, and noiseless feet hur- 
ried to and fro, while willing hands raised the little 
form from the pillow. Brighter grew the eyes, as 
they seemed to gaze at something toward which the 
little yearning arms were outstretched. Fainter and 
fainter came the breath, feebler and feebler grew the 
voice. 

“You—was—right,—missus.” 

They raised him higher, and he w hispered, — 

“You—was—right. I kin—I kin—go.” 

“Where, dear?” 

“You—said—I could,—and—I—kin—go—to”’ 

The little outstretched arms fell, and that last lov- 
ing word was spoken on the other side of the great 
river. 


he in- 
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A THRILLING EPISODE, 


The story of the rescue of the last exploring party 
in the Arctic regions is simply told, in a recent ac- 
count of the expedition, but it is one to excite the 
keenest interest. That day of relief, for which a few 
of the poor fellows had lived so long, in the face of 
starvation, made the end of a horrible and tragic ex. 
perience. It was half-past eight o’clock in the evening, 
when the cutter steamed round the bluff of Cape 
Sabine, and suade her way to a cove, four miles away. 





Arrive“ there, the rescuers plainly saw, outlined on 
the top of a little ridge, the figure of a man. Instantly 
the coxswain caught up the boat-hook, and waved his 
flag. The man on the ridge had seen the approach- 
ing boat; he stooped, picked up a signal flag from 
the rock, and waved it in reply. Then he came 
cautiously down the steep rocky slope. ‘Twice he fell, 
before reaching the foot. Colwell, one of the relief 
crew, hailed him from the bow of the boat. 

“How many are there left?” 

“Seven left.” 

As the cutter struck the ice, Colwell jumped off and 
met the man. He wasa ghastly sight. His cheeks 
were hollow, his eyes wild, his hair and beard long 


| mumbling, 











and matted. As he yeh, his utterance was thick and 
and his jaws worked with convulsive 
twitches. 

“Where are they?” asked Colwell, briefly. 

“In the tent,” said the man, pointing over his shoul- 
der. “Over the hill; the tent is down.’ 

“Is Mr. Greely alive?” 

“Yes, Greely’s alive.” 

“Any other oflicers?” 

“No.” Then he repeated, absently, “The tent is 
down.”’ 

“Who are you?” 

“Long.” 

Of course the relief party hastened on to reach the 
tent. They found that it had been so wrenched by a 
gale that had been blowing for the last thirty-six 
hours as to be in imminent dange rof falling. There 
was no entrance except that under the flap. opening 
which was held down by stones. Colwell called for: a 
knife, cut a slit inthe tent cover, and looked in. 

It was a sight of horror. On one side, close to the 
opening, with his head toward the outside, lay what 
was apparently adead man. His jaw had dropped, 
his eyes were open but fixed and glassy, his limbs 
were “motionless. On the opposite side, was a poor 
fellow, alive to be sure, but without hands or feet, and 
with a spoon tied to the clump of his right arm. 

Two others, seated on the ground in the middle, had 
just got down a rubber bottle that hung on the tent 
pole, and were pouring from it into a tin can. 

Directly opposite, on his hands and knees, was a 
dark man with a long matted beard, in a dirty and 
tattered dressing-gown, with a little red skull-cap on 
his head, and br illiant, staring eyes. 

As Colwell appeared, he raised eee a little, and 
put on a pair of eye-glasses. 

“Who are you?” asked Colw el. 

The man made no answer, staring at him vacantly. 

“Who are you?” 

One of the men spoke up. 

“That’s the major—Major Greely.’ 

Colwell crawled in and took him _ the hand, say- 
ing to him,— 

“Greely, is this you?” 

“Yes,” said Greely, in a faint, broken voice, hesita- 
ting and shuffling with his words. 

“Yes, seven of us left—here we are—dying like men. 
Did what I came to do—beat the best record.” 

Then he fell back, exhausted. 
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HUMORS OF DUELLING. 


Even so foolish and wicked a practice as duelling 
has its humorous side, and one who condemns the en- 
tire subject as criminal may yet enjoy the jokes con- 
nected with it. Major Truman’s Field of Honor 
gives the following incident: 


In England, in the eighteenth century, two physi- 
cians, named Mead and Woodward, met in combat 
with swords, and after a few minutes’ fencing, Wooa- 
ward, in attempting to make a deadly lunge, slipped 
and fell. Mead had his antagonist in his power, and 
at once exclaimed,— 

“Take your life! I do not want it!’ 

To which the prostrate Woodward replied,— 

sia ‘nl take anything but your medicine; 1 can’t take 
that 

An officer under Ney once informed that great mar- 
shal that he had challenged a brother-officer. 

“What for?” interrogated Ney. 

“For slapping me in the face.” 

“Go to him and say that you have washed your 
face, as it was easier to get rid of the effects of black- 

uardism by water than by fighting, and say also that 

hav e commanded you to withdraw your chal- 
lenge.” 

A Frenchman sent a challenge to an old soldier, 
who had lost a leg in the service of his country. The 
latter replied,— 

“I accept your challenge on one condition,—that 
you cut off one of your legs, so that we may meet on 
an equal footing.” 

The pleasantry, of course, put an end to all idea of 
fighting. 

Gen. Putnam had an affair with an English officer, 
who was a prisoner on parole. 

At the time appointed, the Briton appeared, and 
found Putnam seated on what seemed to be a keg of 
powder. The American general saluted his antago- 
nist and invited him to sit down also on the keg. 

Putnam then set fire to a slow-mateh which appar- 
ently communicated with the contents of the barrel, 
and coolly said to his companion, that the chances ot 
their being blown into atoms were equal. 

The British officer first glanced at Putnam, then at 
the keg, and then at the slow- match, the fire of which 
was approaching the powder. 

fle could not bear it. Jumping up, he made prepa- 
rations for a hasty exit, during which Putnam 
shouted,— 

“You're just precisely as brave as I took you to be! 
But you needn’t hurry, for there’s nothing in the bar- 
rel but onions. I thought I’d try you with onions 
first.’ 

a 


“A MULE IN IT.” 


Michael had just arrived in America from “good 
ould Ireland.”” His brother Patrick met him at the 
barge-office, and they went directly to a restaurant 
for lunch. When they were seated, and had given 
their orders, Patrick took up the jar of horse-radish, 
and removing the cover, said: 

“Mike, shere’s something we don’t have in the ould 
country.’ 

‘An’ mine what is it, Pat fad 

“It’s horse-radish; and it’s a foine relish wid de 
mate.’ 

When the steaks were before them, Pat took up the 
jar and put on his plate a little of the condiment. 
Mike watched him out of the corner of his eye, and 
when the jar was replaced upon the table, removed 
the cover, and taking the small spoon in his hand, 
looked it over carefully. Then he laid it down, and 
seizing a teaspoon, plunged it inte the pulpy mass 
and carried it heaping full to his mouth. The effect 
was startling. Mike gave a gasp, straightened up, 
and fell over backward. As he arose, sputtering and 
sneezing, he stammered,— 

“An’ phat (tchu) is jit you were (atch-atch-atchu) 
calling the stuff, Pat 

Pat, who was at first frightened, then became 
confused, and finally, breaking into laughter, an- 
swered,— 

“‘Horse-radish.” 

“Horse-radish, is it? Are ye shure there wusn’t a 
mule in it?”—New York Star. 
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A GOOD REASON. 


As an illustration of the old adage that we must go 
from home to learn the news, the following furnishes 
a good example: 





“What are all those men looking at over there?” 
asked a gentleman in attendance at an exhibition of 
agricultural products. 

“Oh, that is a specimen of maple sugar.” 

“A speciinen of maple sugar? 

“Yes, pure maple.” 

“But they surely must have seen some befove, 
is not such a curiosity.’ 

“Well, it is to them.’ 

“Why so?” 

“Well, you see, they come from Vermont.” 

“But, my dear friend, most of our maple sugar 
comes from Vermont.” 

“Yes, that’s what I said.” 


It 


es oe 


SOME men are ruled by passion, ofhers by compas. 
sion. What a world of difference that little ‘com’ 


makes in our happiness! 














JUNE 18, 1885. 



































For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE YELLOW BEE. 


The sun was getting up, and all the hive was hum- 


ming, 
There were so many little bes who must be taught to 
roam, 


To gather sweetness everywhere, from all the blos- 
soms blooming, 

And bring their little honey-bags brimful at evening 
home. 


Wake up, wake up, young yellow bee! Be off, the 
dew is drying; 

You must rifle the red clovers, and be carly home to 
tea; 

Now show your graceful swiftness, and your pretty 
ways of flying, 

For the queen is at the window, and she is sure to see. 

Off flew the little, yellow bee, the fields and meadows 
over, 

And all the birds’ songs in the trees seemed calling 
him to play; 

There were honeysuckles plenty, and the red and the 


vw vr ‘ i 
THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
| things to sell, and if people would buy them, and | hurried out on to the back porch with her poor | 
if some other folks would give some more money, | little hand smarting and burning. 
Polly O’F lynn could go to the hospital.” She ate the syrup, but in such haste that she | 
It was a great deal to say all at once, but you} burnt her tongue and could hardly tell how it | 
see, he had been doing a great deal of thinking. | tasted, but was very sure it was not at all nice. | 
Mamma smiled at first, but it set her thinking | She went back to the stoye feeling very misera- | 
too. Then she spoke to papa, and the end of it| ble with her burns. Aud she could taste that | 
was that the old counter was brought down and | horrid syrup all the time, and resolved she would 
set up at a side door of the drug store. | never eat a bit of it when it was candy. 
Then what a fixing there was! | “Madge! Madge!” Harry was running in with 
All the cunning and pretty things which the | a shout of delight. 
children could find were hunted up and seton a] “Listen now—old Mrs. Mills has had some mon- 
shelf, some to look pretty, and some to sell. ey come that she didn’t expect, and she’s given me 
On another shelf were plenty of glass jars, with | two dollars, and is going to take the little ring 
candy and nuts and clothespins, for Harry had | back—why, what’s the matter ?” 
been at a loss to fill his jars, and had found that} Madge had started, and looked at her finger with 
clothespins make a great show for very little a cry of dismay. 
money. | “It’s gone! I didn’t take it off. 
Other jars there were which were not glass, and | had never touched it.” ' 
this was a great relief, for they might be supposed They hunted anxiously, but no ring appeared. 
to be filled with goods, while really they were |Mamma came and had to be told. She looked 
empty. But they had learned names on them, | sadly at poor Madge but said,— 
which gave the thing a delightfully business-like | ‘Why, how pale the child is! You mustn’t take | 
air. it too hard, dear—I trust it will be a lesson to you | 
A number of things were sent in to help out, | all your life. But you look so sick, Madge”— 
and then people came and bought their goods. 
The whole town must have taken to writing let- 
ters, judging by the amount of paper sold; and if 
there is anything in the sale of toilet soap, the 
town’s hands must have been cleaner than ever 
before. 
“Look here!” said Harry to Madge, one day, | 











Oh!—I wish I 


mother felt sure she was 
fever. But in the morning 
| although in great trouble 
missing. 

Mrs. Mills’ money was 


going to have scarlet | 
she was much better, | 
at the ring still being | 


sent back; papa paid | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 
CHARADE. 








My first is brought from lands across the sea— 

The aromatic flower-bud of a tree; 

He does my second who makes grave mistakes, 

And who the law of truth and honor breaks. 

The — of my whole on every breeze 

Sends welcome to the children and the bees. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 

2. 


FLORAL PUZZLE. 
Write down the names of the flowers opposite to 


: * | their emblems, and then select one letter from each; 
Poor Madge was sick—sicker than ever she had | add them together and you will obtain a title often 


been before. She was carried to bed, and her | 8tven to June. 


_ 


- Inconstancy. 7 
. Jealousy. 

Fidelity. 

. Contidence in God. 
Energy in adversity. 
. Faithfulness. 


Fidelity in misfortune. 
8. Friendship. 

9. Religious superstition. 
10. Faithful love. 

11. Elegance. 

2. Constancy. 





Sod 








white clover; showing her a little plain gold ring. “Old Mrs. | two dollars into the treasury, and Madge in her | 3. 
But he could not tarry toiling such a gladsome sum- | Mills sent it, and says it’s to be sold ’cause she had | shame and sorrow felt that she was well punished RIMLESS WHEELS, 

mer day. nothing else to give.” for being a little meddle-finger. * * 
So he tilted on the grass-blades, and climbed the tall | ‘Oh, it was dear little Jessie’s ring!’ said Madge. “Here’s a curious thing,” said papa one day si * ai . * g 

ferns lightly; | “How I wish I could have it!” about a week later. ‘One of ny customers found ‘4 re 7 : " ° 
Went swinging in the fox-gloves, and in the = “4 i e 

lilies hid; * * * N ee Se Oe ee Oe 
Played hide and seek with butterflies, and passed i oa = 

the hours so brightly * ee * * * * 
That the evening dews were dropping ere he * * ° * 


thought whai he was bid. 


Oh! the stern queen, and the hive of bees! how 
could he ever meet them? 

But it was late, and he was tired, and home- 
ward he must turn; 

Now if, he thought, my honey-bags were full, 
then I could greet them 

With a low bow, and pardon beg, and thus my 
supper earn. 





So in the dew and darkness he sought the sweet 
white clover, 

And filled his little bags so full that he could 
hardly fly. 

“Who comes so late?” the warder bees cried 
to the weary rover. 

“Are you the little loitering drone our queen 
condemns to die?” 


He was dragged before her trembling, but when 
he told his story, 

Of the bright ecstatic day among the butterflies 
and birds, 

And how he swung on grasses, and kissed a 
morning-glory, 

She laughed a merry little laugh, and spoke in 
kindest words. 


She wished, she said, her crown were lost, that 
she, too, might go roaming, 

Along with bright blue dragon flies, sweet gar- 
dens down and up; 

And then she bade her hive to stop their mur- 
muring and humming, 

And ordered bread and honey that the little bee 
might sup. 

MAry L. BoLLEs BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MEDDLE-FINGER’S LESSON. 

Harry wore very short pants, Madge wore very 
short skirts, Freddy wore almost anything which 
came down to him from the others, and darling 
little Kitty wore Mother Hubbards, which were 
very long at first, but became shorter very fast, as 
they shrunk smaller and she grew bigger. All 
the four seemed so near of a size, that people who 
did not know them found it hard to tell which 
really was the oldest. 


., | 
There was no doubt among themselves, though. 


Harry was so sure that the fact of his being one 
year older than Madge made him “boss” of all 
the others, that he taught them all to think so too. 
Madge was quite willing to think so, for Harry 
had got to “fourt’ms” in the multiplication table. 

So when he decided that he was to be master of 
the new store, and the other three his clerks, she 
agreed at once, for of course no one was fitted for 
keeping a store who was not able to keep accounts. 

It was a wonderful place, that store. It had a 
wonderful run of custom, for everybody wished 
it success, and did all they could to help bring 
success to it. 

Polly O’Flynn had been lying almost all her 
poor little life on a hard bed. The doctors could 
not help her, but one of them had been heard to say 
that if she could be sent to a great hospital in the 
city, she could be cured. 

But nobody belonging to Polly had a cent of 
money to spare, so the matter was little thought 
of until one day Harry Dodd saw his father send- 
ing an old glass counter upstairs, and asked,— 

“What’s that for, papa ?” 

“I’ve got a new one, and want to put this in the 
loft to get it out of the way,” said his papa. 

It set Harry thinking, and the next day he said 
to his mother,— 

“If I could have that old counter, and if I could 
have a store, and get some candy and nuts and 


soaps and tacks and bottles and p’fumery and 


Poh! 
Harry. 

But the ring was very tempting to Madge. She 
used to look at it with longing eyes, and some- 
times put it on her finger, wishing with all her 
heart that she might keep it there. 

Mamma said, ‘Don’t covet it, little daughter; 


Girls are always wanting finery!” said 


and don’t run the risk of losing what is not your | 


own.” 


and keep store? 
new for it.” 

“What, Harry ?” asked Madge, curiously. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t tell, but it’ll be splendid.” 

“Do tell,” urged Madge, taking up the little 
ring and putting it upon her finger. 

“No, you'll see by-and-by. And if you don’t 
put down that ring some one will call you little 
Miss Meddle-finger again.” 

Madge colored angrily. The name really did 
fit her very well, or perhaps she would not have 
minded it so much. 

She did not take off the ring, but sat moving it 
upon her finger, and wondering what Harry could 
be doing, and wishing he would not try to hide 
things from her. 

“Like enough it’s only making sugar candy,” 
she said to herself. And after waiting a long time 
she went to the kitchen to take a peep. 

Sure enough, there was a very new-looking por- 
celain-lined kettle on the stove, more than half- 
full of the clear syrup she had often seen Harry 
attending to. Perhaps he had some new flavor- 
ing—how she wanted to taste it! 

“I must hurry, though, for Susan will be com- 
ing to pour it out for Harry, and if she finds me 
here, she’/d call me little Meddle-finger.” 

With a saucer and spoon she quickly dipped a 
little. The steam gave her a sting and she jerked 
her hand to one side, to strike it against the side 
of the kettle. That was very hot, too, and she 


I’m going to make something 











saying it must be mine because I made the medi- | 


cine.” 
“Tt looks like Mrs. Mills’ ring,” said mamma. 
“It is/” exclaimed Harry, excitedly. 
“Don’t you cee the ‘J. M.’ inside for ‘Jessie 
Mills’ ?” 
“But how could it have got into my cough mix- 


| this in a bottle of medicine, and brought it to me, | 
| 
| 


| ture >” asked papa. 
“Madge,” said Harry, one day, ‘will you stay | 


| O papa!” said Madge, turning red. 

| Did you have it on the kitchen stove ?” 

| Yes, I was preparing some syrup of squills. 
My supply was all out, and there was quite a de- 





. mand, so I had to make a little at home.” 


| “Then I must have dropped it in when I tasted 
it.” 

“How much of it did you take ?” 

“Oh—three or four spoonfuls, I guess.” 

“No wonder you were sick !” 

Harry gave a whoop as he ran with the ring to 
Mrs. Mills, and Madge was so thankful for its being 
| found that she did not mind it when papa and 
mamma joined in his laugh. 

She listened very soberly afterwards to mam- 


| 


her heart never, never to do anything in secret, 
which she would not be willing the whole world 
should see. 

“What was it you were doing for the store that 
day, Harry ?” she asked. 

“Why, Aunt Emily was showing me how. to fix 
my clothespins. I’ll show them to you.” - 

He was painting a tiny flower on each one. 
Then a bow of ribbon was tied near the end. 

“They’re for napkin-holders. They’ll sell for 
ten cents apiece, and Aunt Emily says that’s ever 
so many hundred per cent. on the cost of the 
| clothespins. And Aunt Emily knows, for she can 
say the multiplication table from two t’ms one to 
| twelve tims twelve. And Polly ’Il soon go to the 
| hospital—hurrah !” Sypney Dayke. 





ma’s words of loving advice, and resolved with all | 
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Begin at the top of each wheel, proceed to 
the right and continue around the wheels. All 
words read to the centre. 


Left Wheel. Right Wheel. 





1. A bird. 1. Clean. 

2. Atthe end ofaprayer. 2. ‘To help. 

3. To twist. 3. A kind of fuel. 
4. Smooth. 4. To leave out. 
5. To spoil. 5. Loaned,. 

6. An animal. 6. To prepare. 

7. An opening. 7. Death. 

8. Uncovered. 8. A home. 


Perimeter of the left wheel will give the name 
of a celebrated battle fought on June 18, 1815. 
Perimeter of the right wheel, the name of a 
general who was defeated at the same battle. 
DYKE CLEMENTS, 
4. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 
Fill the blanks to make sense; the first will 
contain the second iwo in order, 











1, The nobleman sa.d, ‘Only ——— sit in —— 
— at the theatre.” 

2. Under those beautiful ——, — and 
other weeds been growing, I should have 
noticed it. 

3. Some gentleman asked ——— I knew you; 
is — man? 

4. A freed slave said to one of his » “No 
one —— now.” 








5. Some think the lily than the rose, 
— -— prefer the rose to the liiy. 


6. After examining ——— in the way of veils, 
she took some ——- —— gauze. 
5 


AUTHOR PUZZLE. 
Hints the name of an author and several of 
her works. 
My wife and T are country folk, 
No little foxes spoil our vines; 
Our garden’s decked in pink and white, 
Tyranny shuns our pleasant lines. 





The chimney corner holds a friend 

Who loves our cottage hearth and home. 
My love for Harriet ne’er can end, 

But Elizabeth loves the salt sea foam. 
And oft she likes to roam alone 

By the white beach, ere break of day; 
For she has stowed sunny memories 

Of foreign lands far, far away, 

LILIAN PAYSON. 





Conundrums. 


What two letters will be of great value to you in 
old age? N and G, because they will make you 
young. 

Where does every emigrant first go on coming to 
this country? He goes ashore. 

Why is a bass viol in perfect condition for playing 
like an air played by a violinist? It is a viol in tune 
(violin tune). DAIsy. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1st stanza—Tippecanoe, nation, Algiers, Creek. 

2d stanza—Fame, (Black Hawk and Osceola), 

nullification. 
3d stanza—Texas, annexation, Mexican, gold. 
, i ( John Brown, Secession, June. 

4th stanza ( Madison, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan. 
2. 1, Bolivia, Olivia. 2, 3, Mala- 
dy, a lady. 


3BARNABAS 


Squally, qually. 


WATERLOO 


AROUSES AGONILIE 8 
ROBBIN Toasts 
NUBIA ENSUE 
ASIA RITE 
BEN LES 

As Os 

Ss oO 


4, Ist stanza—Con, cousin, on. Si—2-3 of six. 
2d stanza—fun, noun, sun. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


CONFUCIUS 

6&6 1,GHERKIN 2H ERKING 
3,ELAPSE 4, ASLEEP 
5, OBERON » NO BORE 
7,R ONDO 8 DONOR 
9GLAIVE 10,EL@IVA 
11,ETHRETL 2, LETHE 


GEORGE HANDEL. 












The ce of the COMPANION is 
paymentin advanee, NeW SUnb- 

st vine TIONS can commence at any time during ths 

an e@x- 





The © omy: aooioe is sent to subseribers until 

plicit order ceived by the Publishers for its dis- 
jones Rd Ari all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required hy law. 







it for the Cor panion. when sent by me. 
ld be made in S ank Cheeks, 
WIEN NEITHER FP THESE CAN BE PRO- 
, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 
Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 


almost sure to wear a hole throug rh 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. 
silver to us ina letter must 
sponsibility. 
Renewals,.—Three week 


the envelope 
Persons who send 
do iton their own re- 


re required after 





receipt of 








money by us before the date opposite your name on 

your paper can be changed, 
Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as We cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given 
Always give the name of the 





Post-oflice to which 


your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 
The Date against your name on the margin of 


your paper shows to what time your subseription is 
mid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Pablishe rs should be addressed to PER- 
ay MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion, 


MUSCULAR CO-ORDINATION, 


Invention has never constructed a machine that 
could with the human body in the com 
plexity of its parts and the perfection of their mutual 
adjustments, and in the 
possible 


compare 
number and diversity of its 
results. 

This machine js, in some parts, under the control of 
the mind; in others wholly independent of it; while 
some parts usually independent may be controlled by 
it at will, and, on the other hand, parts primarily) 
trolled by the mind may become independent by long 


cou 


training. 
Most 
the harmonious action of 


bodily movements are effected, 


numerous muscles, 


directly, by 
Take 
the cause of a person standing and reading to an audi- 
ence, 
many muscles from the head to the feet; while 
priate museles must adjust the lens to the 
cording to the varying distances of the 
book and the and others 
regulate the various movements of the eye 


auppro- 
retina ac 
eve from the 
and 
us awhole, 
are kept busy at work 
a and chest, 


audience, must effect 
Stillother muscles, meanwhile, 
throat, 

head, arms and hands co- 
act to add emphasis and Croton al expression to tl 


on the voeal cords, lips 


while museles of the face, 
Tt 
‘utiment read. 

"ee and 


some independent of volition, some contracting, while 


to have these muscles—some voluntary 


others demands 
what are 
believed to be located 
brain and the spinal 


are expanding—act together in unity, 
This 
co-ordinating centres,” 
at the the 


au special provision, 
called * 
nutinty 


is secured by 


base of in 
cord. 
nerve-foree required in any complex act. 

r less 


Phis co-ordinating apparatus may be more 


deranged by diseased or disturbed conditions at 


0 
one 
or more points. Such a condition in the lumbar por 
tion of the spinal cord shows itself in difficult, and 
the in 
When the diseased condition is higher up 
in the spine, the arms are similarly affected. 

Vertigo in its various forms is due to disturbed co 


often grotesque, movements of lower limbs 


walking 


ordinaiion. An inflamed or irritated condition of the 
semi-circular canals within the cavity of the 


cuuse it, 


ear may 
Menicre’s disease,” from which Dean 


Swift suffered so long. 


asin * 
This auditory vertigo has two 


forms, one in which the patient feels as if being 
whirled around, the other in which surrounding ob- 


jects seem to be moved past him. 
rhere is a visual vertigo, dependent on the contra- 


dictory impressions conveyed to the perceptive cen- 


tres by a deranged condition of the eye. Akin to this 
is the feeling one often has when a train moving 


slowly past his own at rest, leads him to think his 
own is in motion, and he is rudely undeceived by a 
another direction. Vertigo is often due to 
stomach, and to various 


glanee in 
a disturbed condition of the 


poisons, including tobacco, 


+> 


WHITE ANTS OF KASSALA, 
Among the modern “plagues of Egypt’ by no 
means the least considerable are the white ants 


(termes), Which abound in vast numbers all over the 
Soudan, but are said to be nowhere more persistent 
than at Kassala. A recent traveller says: 

We had met them on the road, 
tent, and had been able to regard them more in the 
light of entomological curiosities than as plagues; | 
here, we had to be very careful not to leave 


but to no great ex- 


however, 
on the ground, for any length of time, anything that 
could be injured by their attacks. © sacks, or 
such things as sacks, they would eat through in one 
night, or damage so much that holes would very soon 
uppear in them; they were particularly partial to 
leather, and committed great havoc 
cases and portmanteaus. 


anvas 


among our gun- 


Before commencing their depredations, they cover 
whatever they intend to eat with earth, and work 
from inside this covering; this, I believe, they do in 
order to protect themselves from their natural ene 
mies, the black ants, which are always to be found 
not far off, on the lookout for them. 

rhe longer we stayed, the more persistent they be 
came in their attacks, and it was only by occasionally 
shifting our tents that we could obtam any 
The boxes that contained our provisions, ete., 
been made with little legs to rest upon, so t 





Simply to stand requires the co-operation of | 


It is their function to distribute properly the | 


had to build up these legs before eatin could obtain a 
footing inside; nevertheless, they would get in, and 
we often found quantities of them, and the earth they 
had brought, covering whatever the boxes coutained, 
|} the paper used to wrap up various things being fre- 
| quently entirely destroyed. 


In this way, unless great precautions were taken, 
| cartridges would sometimes get spoilt. In many 
parts of the country they are so troublesome that it 


| is found cheaper to use iron telegraph-poles instead 
| of wooden ones, as the latter have so frequently to 
be renewed. 
| = 
| CHEAP. 

A rural justice of the peace usually 
| good sense and sound judgment. He may not know 
much law, but the community trusts him to do sub- 
stantial justice between man and man, even if he 
violates legal technicalities. Uncle Johnny Wood- 
man, of Sumner County, West Virginia, knew more 
| about farming than he did about books, but he was 
honest and shrewd, and his common-sense never 
failed him. His neighbors elected him Justice of the 
Peace, and not long after his appointment he gave 
them an illustration of the fact that a bad name will 
make # man suspected when appearances are never 
so slightly against him. 


1s 


One day, a noted “hard case” was brought before 
Uncle Johnny, charged with cautie a horse. The 
evidence against the man was not very strong, and his 
lawyer, Gen. Bently, insisted that his client should 
be dismissed. But Uncle Johnny decided to commit 
him to jail, to await the action of the grand jury. 

Gen. Bently then moved the court to release the 
prisoner on bail, and offered good security for his ap- 
pearance at the upper court. U nele Johnny adjusted 
his spectacles, examined the “code,” and ‘said, with 
| great dignity,— 

“The court declines to bail the prisoner.” 

“On what grounds do you decline?” demanded the 
attorney. 

“Well, general,” said Uncle Johnny, “if you must 
know, the court is afraid he'll steal another i 

“You had better be careful,” replied the lawyer. 
“My client will sue you for his character.” 

“You needn’t put yourself to the trouble,” rejoined | 
the magistrate, with provoking coolness. “Just get 
two or three disinterested men to say whit his char. 
acter is worth, and I'll pay for it on the spot.’ 


+. 
QUEER, 
The following illustrates a few of the peculiarities 
of that most difficult of all modern tongues, the Eng- 
lish, if a literal meaning is given to speech. 


“Why,” said Tompkins, “I wouldn’t live in that 
section for any amount of money.” 
“Why not?” 
“(Queerest people there you ever saw.” 
“T never knew thi ut before. 
“Well, they are; I took a trip through there once, 
ont oe ut we as enough for me.” 

Vell, how are the y queer?” 

“Wy ell, Pil tell you. They take you to your word 
there. I was out one day riding “horseback, and I 
came to a place where the roads branched. I didn’t 
know which one was right, so T inquired at a house. 

‘I want to go to ——’ said 1. 

‘Well,’ said the man who came 
reckon you can. 

| ‘How can I get there?’ 

“*Wall, yer might ride, and yer might walk.’ 

“Yes, but which one of the roads shall I take?’ 
‘Look here , Stranger, yer better not take either of 

That wud be wus than horse-stealin’.’ 

ell, I mean which one will take me there?’ 

‘Neither one; yer let ’em alone, and they’re peace- 

ae enough.’ " 
= Wis getting angry, but I held in and said,— 
‘You misunderstand me. What I want to know i is, 
Ww hie h of those two roads goes to —.’ 

‘Neither one nor other, stranger; they both stay 
when they be. 

“ ‘How far is ——?’ 

‘That depends altogether on which road yer go by. 
if yer go by the left one, it’s six mile 8; if yer go by the 
right, yer won’t never get there. 

“Now if you don’t call that queer, ’m mistaken. 
They are all ears for words, not sense. I tell you it 
| is a queer place. I wouldn’t live there.” 


to the door, ‘I 


rai 


~~ 





oon 
FLOWERY. 

The colored people are proverbial for their fondness 
for high-sounding and poetical names. 
gives the following laughable incident : 


An exchange 


An Austin colored man, Jim Webster by ns ume, of 


rather limited education, and whose memory is re- 
markably defective, was recently blessed with a son. 
lis wife, who is more intelligent, 
the son and heir should have a high-sounding name, 
and selected a very beautiful one. When the child | 
was presented to the clergyman for baptism, the lat- 
ter said, 

*Name this infant.’ 

- seraiched his head for a while, and finally 
sai 

“Squash.” 

“Dat's no proper. name for a Christian child.” 

“Sunflower, den. 

Once more ‘the 
lously. 
his wife to give the right name. 

“Hyacinth,” she replied. 


clergyman shook his head ineredu- 


“Well, I knowed it was some kinder garden truck.” 


—Texas Siftings. 
~ 


PUT IT ALL BACK 
Rey. 


was very prominent among the clergy of his day. 


When his son, Theophilus, Jr..—who was after- 


wards pastor of the same church for twenty-five years, 
—was old enough to drive he 
one day to go to mill with the grist. 
off, his father said to him,— 

“Now, Theophilus, 
and see that he don’t take out any of the corn.” 


rheophilus knew nothing of the custom of “taking | 


toll” 
out. 
When he returned, the doctor asked him if he saw 
the miller take any corn. 
“Yes,” said the boy, “but I ke 
back was turned I put it all bac. 


for grinding, and promised to be on the look- 


The good doctor told this story on all occasions, but 


| perhaps no one enjoyed it more than the jolly miller. 
+> 
FISHIN’. 


“Watcher doin’, John?” said one boy to another 
in young fisherman dialect. 

“Fishin’. 

“Gimme a hook; mine’ s broke.” 

*Haint got no hook.’ 

“Then lemme some bait.” 

*“‘Haint got no bait.” 

“Kotch pany fish?” 

“Naw.’ 

“Ge a nny bites?” 






i nm wae her doin’ ?” 
‘Fishin’. 
Fishin’, 


we presume, 


Jolnny’s education. 


was the only branch o 


There are many boy 


a man of 


determined that | 


Jim Webster leaned over and whispered to | 


Theophilus Packard, who preached fifty years 
at Shelburne, Mass., was a man of great ability, and 


gave him permission 
As he started 


you had better watch Mr. Peck 


-¢ quiet, and when his 


3 “fishin’.”” 


Payson’s is the 
Established 50 years 





Sold by all Stationers. {Adr. 


> i 
The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
I. BROWN & SONS. 
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[Ade. 


Made only by 
Sold everywhere, 
cereal ietaaioininne 
The fattening, healing and strengthening 
qualities of Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hy- 
pophosphites is known by millions who have been bene- 
fited by it, and is attested by the medical profession 
throughout the world, It is almost a specific for con- 
sumption and wasting diseases. Send for four-ounce 
sample, free, except express charges. Address, Scott & 
Bowne, 132 South 5th Ave., New York. 
A two-cent stamp 


‘BILIOUSINE E oo Providence, R. L., will 


| by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dys epere, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


ELONITITON 


POINT LACE-MAKING. 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in our 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full instruc- 
tions for 








sent to SNOW & 








Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, Luster 
and Prismatine Painting, Iridescent 
Painting or Flitter Work, 
and 2000 Illustrations of Stamping Patterns, etc., 136 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 cts, /t is worth it. 


ee ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th St., New York. 


FANCY “GORE BOOBS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 
INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK New 
Iss) Edition, 8S) EXTRA PAGES, This 

New Edition has 192 Pages of l’atterns and /nustructions 
for Kensinyton Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, ete. 
| It has 57 Illustrations of STITCHES, including Aensing- 
| ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, lrish, Hem, Janina, Knot, 21 
New RENAISSANCE STITCHES from Paris, ete. Gives 
a list of the materials used, has a sine se/ection of FANCY 





e 











| WorkK PATTERNS, includi Lambrequins, Banner 
| Screens, sinotten Fringe, Daisies in Ribbon Work, Fring- 
ed Tassels, ete. Directions for Stamping, Ilustr: ations 





of our ‘Blam ving Patterns, also of Briggs’ Transfer Pat- 
terns, ete. Kc sen this MANUAL by mail for 18 two- 
cent Stamps; 4 fe for $1. 

OF FL OWERS 


| COLORS for EMBROIDERY. 4 

New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 

and Shades for Embroidering / lovers, Wheat, Grasses, 

Ferns, etc. Ladies doing Kensington E mbroide ry will 
find this book a great he tp: Price, 35 cts. 5 for $14 
Handbook of Crochet and Knitted Lace, ri 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, ° ° 


| Book for Crazy Patchwork, 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, . 
Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, 

Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, 
instruction heat Jor Stamping and Painting, 
s2~ The retail price of these 9 books is 
SPECIAL OFFER We will send you 
books, by mail, ar 31 and 5 Lee . Stumps. 
Address’ J. ¥F. 


CHANCE to secure a first-class Farm in 
the Red River Valley at $3.00 per acre is 

an opportunity for a profitable investment 
| that a 





these 0 
Circulars free. 
iALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


never allows to 
pass; and during 
the past year 


large number of actual settlers availed them- 
selves of this liberal .offer by the Sr. Pavt, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA Rai_way Co., 


choice tracts, and com- 
menced improvements. The 
Yompany has also many 


thousands of acres of choice lands, well adapted 
to Dairy, Live Stock and General Farming pur- 
poses, from which 


A FARM 


FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC., WRITE TO 


J. B. POWER, Land Com., 


| St, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y Co., 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 


ean be selected that cannot 
be excelled in any STate 
in the Union. 
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| For all disorders of the Blood, use 
+ 
Ayer’s Sar 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


simplest Ink for decorative work. | 
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JUNE 18, 1885, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Breakrast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 

























ves only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 





“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Flealth 
and Beauty 
to the 
ten CUTICURA 

REMEDIES. 


Testimonial ofa 
Buston lady. 
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{ ISFIGURING Humors, Huniliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Serofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humers cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
} CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ling and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indis- 
vensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 


Bie *mishes, Chapped and Oily Skin, 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood > urifie rs and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere, : CUTICURA, 50.3 SOAP, 2 
RESOLVENT, $1.00, fer TE R DRUG AND CHEMICAL ¢ On, 


Boston. 
MATCHLESS 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANO 
33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


If You are Driven Wild 


With itching, take the advice of a 
friend (though he calls you aside 
at an evening party to give it), 
and rid yourself of the trouble by 
\the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


A few weeks since I was attacked with a severe 
and distressing form of Eczema. The eruptions 
spread very generally over my body, causing an 
intense itching and burning sensation, especially 
at night. With great faith in the virtues of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I commenced taking it, and, after 
having used less than two bottles of this medicine, 
am entirely cured.—Henry K. Beardsley, of the 
Hope “Nine,” West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. B. W. Ball, the well-known journalist, 
writes from Rochester, N. H.: 

Having suffered severely, for some time, with 
Eczema, and failing to find relief from other rem- 
edies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has effected 
a complete cure. I consider this medicine a mag- 
nificent remedy for all blood diseases. 


saparilla. 


Sold by Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. 























